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More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 














meane PROFIT-PLUC! 


To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, increased sales, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
available to you, stone ground whole wheat items 
can be areal business stimulant for your bakery ! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


Maternational sum 


MittinG COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





“Bakery-Proved" — Trademork 
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You can always tell a well-disciplined symphonic 
string section by the precise, simultaneous move- 
ment of violin bows. Likewise, bakers judge 
Russell-Miller Bakery Flours by the unvarying 
way these fine flours perform from one delivery 
to the next. In fact it’s a BIG reason you always 
get the best results . . . the same results . . . every 
time you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. The 
word for it is... 


Jniformity 


RUSSELL-MILLER Bakery Flours 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Millers of Superb Bakery Flours including 
OccIDENT, PRODUCER, SWEET LOAF, SWEET 
LoaF SPECIAL, Eaco, SUNBURST, GOLD HEART, 
Kyro., OccipDENT 100% WHOLE WHEAT, 
POWERFUL, BALTIC, AMERICAN BEAUTY 
SPECIAL, AMERICAN BEAUTY BAKERS, 
RELIABLE, AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE, 

RoyAu PATENT and WHITE SPRAY. 
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1882_/ 1957 


SERVING AMERICA'S 
FINEST YEARS BAKERS 
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of the pie-baker’s 
art are no accidents. They are a combination of 
skill, experience and uniformly top-quality ingre- 
dients. These same assets also assure that Flour 
Mills of America’s flour for pie-baking is always 
uniformly top-quality. It’s pre-tested to make 
sure it is.. 





Flour mills 4 America, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY * ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 








SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’’ 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 + GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
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Quantacolor ¢ Bemis exclusive) 
can boost your’ ‘flour sales 

















‘Bemis,— 


General Offices—408 Pine St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Skilled technicians check, or “Quantacode,” the colors 
in a brand. Nature creates colors in four Quantas... 
and there are all colors of the spectrum in each 
Quanta. Colors from the same Quanta are pleasing 
when used together. Very slight changes, sometimes 
scarcely noticeable, will put a color into the Quanta 
that agrees with its companion colors. 








For five years Bemis has offered flour millers 
the sales benefits of QUANTACOLOR... and 
this amazing service has proved its value time | 
after time. 


The QUANTACOLOR method. of scientific color 
determination is, frankly, a little difficult to under- 


stand. You can, though, easily understand what 
QUANTACOLOR does... 


IT HELPS SELL YOUR PRODUCTS 


The reason is simple. Most retail buying is im- 
pulse buying ...and harmonious colors in a brand 
or package design attract attention and create a 
friendly feeling—an impulse to buy. 


That’s where QUANTACOLOR comes in. It 
is a scientific “yardstick” that makes sure 
the colors in your brand or package design 
look right together ... that they attract cus- 
tomers and SELL. 
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WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 





HE 
~~ ” "Xo 
J KarKE- G 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADACREAM STERLING 
UWION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS GO. LIMITED 












CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ TORONTO CANADA 





> 
je CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 


lls and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
EASTERN EXP RT OFFICE MONTREAL © ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 





MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 











LIMITED GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
i ere. Se “SILVERKING” "GREAT STAR" “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
able Address CABLE ADDRESS: GREATSTAR _ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. ote 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 





ALL 


“BASTINGS" CABLE CODES | 
Montreal USED 
[er ts | q 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL . WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 














WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CC 
























Centenmeal mics. inc. \| 8!" “BLODGETT’S” RYE j2a.iu88 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 9 . . . 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR E 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 


CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS u 


















6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 
Storage 
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MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 










Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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NEW SPOKANE _MILe > “ONE C OF 
THE wories $MOST-MODERN _ 























INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO. 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY «he 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS § 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN SED TED 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK,N. Y. 




















Nature is fickle. That's why wheat quality varies so much 
from harvest to harvest. That's where our huge storage 
facilities go to work in preserving the best from each crop 
until needed by millers. That's why we are always in a 
position to give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 
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BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN ° FEED GRAINS 
| SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, present A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. « x c. mem 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 24-26—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


June 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Davenport 
Hotel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Mer- 
rill D. Sather, 418 Peyton Bldg., 
Spokane 1, Wash. 


June 21-22—District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, California 
State Polytechnic Institute, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


June 24—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., King Edward Hotel, Toronto; 
sec., Harry J. Dowsett, 95 King St. 
E., Toronto, Ont. 

June 27-July 2—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., Manior Rich- 
elieu, Murray Bay, P.Q., Canada; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

June 28—Pacific Millers Assn., 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 


sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins Bldg., 
11th and A St., Tacoma 2, Wash. 

July 22-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Mich.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, il. 

July 28-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 8-10—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, Ohio.; exec. v.p., Alvin 
E. Oliver, 100 Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 13-15—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Werners- 
ville, Pa., Galen Hall Hotel and 
Country Club; sec., Philadelphia 
Bakers Club, George Landenberger, 
401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
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NEW YORK 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


OMAHA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson Skelton, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 22-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 29-30—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., Annual Fall Conference, Wil- 
liamsburg Lodge and Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg; sec., Harold K. 
Wilker, 5 South 12th St., Richmond, 
Va. 

Oct. 17-19—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., John W. Allen, J. W. 
Allen Co., 110 N. Peoria St., Chi- 
eago 7%, Til. 

Oct. 18-19—Baking Industry Sani- 
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tation Standards Committee, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 


Oct. 19-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIlL.; 
sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Dr., Chicago 6, IIL 


Oct. 20—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Nov. 14-16—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
322 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 


Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Let's Stop Government Waste! 


@ By Clarence Francis 
National Chairman 


Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the 
third of six articles about the Citi- 
zens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port and its findings on waste and 
ineficiency in the federal govern- 
ment. The commission, which is bi- 
partisan and was created by Con- 
gress, is headed by Clarence Francis, 
former chairman of the board of 
General Foods Corp. 


¥ ¥ 


Government Efficiency is a Large 
Order: The federal government has 
undergone tremendous growth with- 
in the last 23 years. In this period 
the executive branch has expanded 
from 400 to more than 2,000 depart- 
ments, agencies, boards, bureaus, and 
commissions, some of which employ 
more people than General Motors. 
Total federal civilian employment, in 
fact, has risen from 580,000 to 2,250,- 
000. Military personnel have _ in- 
creased from 254,000 to nearly three 
million. Today, about one in every 
138 employed Americans works for 
the federal government. 

In money terms, it is easy to see 
that the federal government is the 
biggest business in the country. In 
one year, the federal government 
spends $66.4 billion. This amount 
represents 21% of the total national 
income, or one dollar out of every 
five that we, as a people, make or 
earn by our efforts. 

Little Check on _ Inefficiency: 
Amidst this rapid growth and this 
huge spending, very little attention 
has been given to over-all efficiency 
and economy. Is it surprising, then, 
that the Hoover Commission found 
identical things being done by dif- 
ferent divisions of the government? 

For example, three independent air 
transport services are being run by 
the Navy and Air Force.- Often no 
charge is made for carrying goods 
or personnel. Wasteful practices re- 
sult: In July 1954, 13,000 lb. of fur- 
niture and, in September of the same 
year, 25,000 lb. of cement were flown 
from this country to Bermuda. 

Moreover, many of these activities 
are carried on in competition with 
private enterprise. 

Hints of Waste Apparent to Every- 
one: Many Americans, either as civil- 
ian employees or as members of the 
armed services, have had a glimpse 
of waste in the federal government. 
As just plain citizens, many have 
complained at the red tape and de- 
lays as they tried to get some busi- 


ness information or a passport. In 
uniform, they have seen huge stock- 
piles of materials rusting at military 
installations. 

The Hoover Commission confirmed 
the worst suspicions about this waste. 
Here are some of the findings on 
“surplus property”: 

... The Army Signal Corps had an 
authorized stock level of almost 1.5 
million dry-cell flash batteries. This 
is an 85 years’ supply of an item 
which lasts two years at the most. 

... Surplus disposal procedures are 
lax. One government agency offered 
tungsten powder at auction, and ac- 
cepted a bid of $1.20 lb. from a deal- 
er who already had assurances that 
another government agency would 
pay him $4 lb. This, fortunately, was 
stopped. ; 

...The Army was found to have 
a 10-year supply of WAC uniforms 
but it went right on buying more 
such uniforms. 

With such confusion, is it any 
wonder that the government periodi- 
cally finds itself loaded with piles 
of surplus stocks? 

How to cut: Ax or Pruning Shears? 
Examples of government waste and 
inefficiency are not new. They have 
been discussed often in the past. 
However, the Hoover Commission 
has shed new light on an old prob- 
lem. 

In the past, the problem has 
seemed large and confusing. Many 
sought an easy answer. They sug- 
gested, for example, that spending 
on government services be cut by a 
certain percentage “across-the- 
board”. This meant that everything 
the government did would be cut by 
a certain amount. 

Obviously this is not the best an- 
swer to our national problem. Such 
cuts might mean a reduction of nec- 
essary and vital services. They would 
be like cutting the trunk of a tree 
to get rid of some outlying dead or 
diseased branches. 

The skilled tree surgeon examines 
the plant carefully and selectively 
prunes away the diseased and useless 
branches. He encourages the healthy 
portions of the plant. The work of 
the Hoover’ Commission resembles 
this method. 

In one instance, the commission 
found that the government service 
did not attract enough outstanding 
employees. Therefore, it recommend- 
ed that more federal employees of 
proven ability should be offered a 
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SHIP IMPROVEMENT—The newly 
patented ship design announced by 
Cargill, Inc., one of the nation’s larg- 
est waterway users and grain ex- 
porters, is shown in this picture. The 
patent was issued to John H. Mac- 


Millan, Jr., president of the firm. 
Numbers in the picture correspond 
to numbers used in the accompany- 
ing story. The grooves produce a 
pinching and jet effect said to give 
increased efficiency in propulsion by 
some 20%. 





“senior civil service” 
would carry a higher salary. True, 
this would cost more money. But in 
the end it.would result in greater 
efficiency and ultimate savings. 
The Hoover Commission also rec- 
ommended tha® more money be spent 
on basic research in medicine, and 
in a federal medical library. This 
proposal was adopted by Congress. 
The Hoover Commission followed 
a wise course. Where waste and 
double effort existed, it recommend- 
ed changes which could lead to big 
savings. But, when it found the gov- 
ernment performing services of great 
value to the nation, it urged their 
strengthening or expansion. 
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;FLOUR 


is your prime in- 

\gredient! That's why 

| it pays to buy the 
dependable 8 

| master milled by 












Sweet Cream 
Very Best 
Masterpiece 


Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 


Bulah 
Stamina 


oa er 
g : . 
| Wi) J. Jennison Co. 
i y “A World of Quality and Service” 
SE. 
576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 
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New Ship Hull Design 


MINNEAPOLIS—John H. MacMil- 
lan, Jr., president of Cargill, Inc., 
has patented a new ship design re- 
ported to increase efficiency of power- 
driven water craft by as much as 
20%. 

Mr. MacMillan described the new 
invention as “combining two effects 
—one jet-like and the other pinch- 
like—to gain maximum propulsion 
through the water. He said the 
changes have been thoroughly tested 
through use in two Cargill towboats. 

Essentials of the design include: 


1. A deep horizontal groove on each 
side of the vessel’s stern to channel 
water toward the propeller. Pressure 
of water on the moving vessel thus 
has a pinching effect “not unlike the 
pinching of a watermelon seed be- 
tween two fingers.” 2. Placing the 
propeller at the end of the two 
grooves so that channels of water 
pass through the propeller before 
they converge. This adds more for- 
ward push through the jet-like force 
produced. 3. A flat steel plate extend- 
ing from the keel of the vessel be- 
neath the two water grooves and the 
propeller. This prevents the drag 
caused by the propeller’s “digging 


7 


in” and enables the vessel to use only 
water from the two sides—water pro- 
ducing the jet and pinch effects—to 
produce forward drive. 

The patent covers designs equally 
applicable to ocean-going cargo and 
passenger vessels like boats, river 
towboats and pleasure craft. Varia- 
tions are suitable for multi-screw as 
well as single-screw vessels and for 
either deep or shallow draught oper- 
ation, Mr. MacMillan said. 

Cargill, Inc., has introduced a 
number of major design innovations 
to construction of grain elevators, 
river barges, lake boats and other 
storage and transport facilities, 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Fumigate grain automatically 
...aS you store it...with 


CYANOGAS G-Fumigant 


Gravity does the work! cyANOGAS is so 
easy to use. It’s free flowing, needs no 
weighing, mixing, measuring. The accu- 
rate CYANOGAS dosage plate feeds a steady 
stream of dry fumigant into the grain in 
just the right amount. Result — insect 

kills approaching 100% at a cost lower 
than any other method giving comparable 
results! CYANOGAS does not affect germi- 





nation and has no injurious effects on 


milling or baking qualities when used as 


Branch 
Offices 


1207 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
3505 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, III. 


directed. A Cyanamid Service Represen- 
tative will be glad to advise you on ini- 
tial installation of convenient CYANOGAS 
Grain Applicators. 

Write for complete information: 
American Cyanamid Company, Phos- 
phates and Nitrogen Division, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 





'— CYANANIID 








« 5025 Pattison Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo, 
« Donahey Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 
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Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 


FLOURS °: 
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BARTER CONTRACTS 
FOR DISCUSSION 


WASHINGTON —A Senate agri- 
culture sub-committee has asked sev- 
eral companies engaged in the grain 
export trade to appear before it on 
June 21 to discuss the operation of 
barter contracts under Public Law 
480. Chairman of the sub-committee 
is Sen. Hubert Humphrey (D., Minn.). 
He is reported to have expressed 
some doubts about the methods 
adopted by the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service in using barter con- 
tracts to promote the disposal of U.S. 
agricultural surpluses. The exporting 
firms have the choice of either prr- 
sonal appearance or the submission 
of written statements. 





Meeting Plan 


For Single 
Subsidy 


WASHINGTON — Plans have been 
made for an early meeting between 
members of the grain export trade 
and officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to discuss the sugges- 
tion that wheat export subsidy rates 
be put on a single subsidy basis. This 
would replace the present multiple 
system for three coastal ranges. (The 
Northwestern Miller, June 4, page 9.) 

Within USDA there is some oppo- 
sition to the proposal on the grounds 
that the single subsidy plan would 
deny the department freedom of ac- 
tion in channelling export demand to 
areas where heavy surpluses are in 
existence. It is suggested that ma- 
nipulation of the subsidies provides 
the key to inventory manipulation. 


The proposal has not yet been fully 
explained to USDA officials. When 
the matter is aired, it is possible that 
the officials may withdraw their op- 
position. If so, it is anticipated that 
the change would be made at the 
start of the new International Wheat 
Agreement crop year on Aug. 1, 1957. 

Cited by the National Grain Trade 
Council, in presenting its case, is the 
unsatisfactory experience recently 
with the “capricious” West Coast 
wheat subsidy which, it is claimed, 
distorted normal export sales to the 
disadvantage of Gulf and East Coast 
shipments. 

Within USDA it is agreed that the 
West Coast subsidy technique was 
improper, but that fact alone is not 
sufficient to warrant the acceptance 
of a single subsidy. The trade hopes 
to persuade the officials that other 
reasons are motivating their propo- 
sition. 
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Harvest in Texas 


Delayed by Rain 


FORT WORTH—Heavy showers 
again delayed the harvest and dam- 
aged the wheat crop in Texas last 
week. Only 49 cars of new wheat had 
been received in Fort Worth through 
June 15. Of the cars arriving, the 
grades were as follows: One car No. 
1 hard, 28 cars No. 2 hard, 6 cars No. 
3 hard, 2 cars No. 5 red, 1 car No. 2 
yellow hard, 1 car No. 3 mixed, 2 cars 
tough; test weight 52.0 Ib. to 60.0 lb; 
moisture 11.3% to 15.4%; protein on 
17 cars 10.60% to 14.90%, average 
12.09%. 
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Congressional Leader Hints at New 


World Grain Supply 


Concept for 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Inspired by one 
of the most respected of the farm 
leaders in Congress, there is in pros- 
pect the announcement of a farm 
administrative decision which could 
establish in the U.S. and Canada, 
without new farm legislation, a new 
atmosphere of confidence which 
would give stability to their farm 
economies. At the same time it would 
create in most cereal importing na- 
tions an assurance that they can 
look to the North American continent 
for continued supplies of wheat, rice 
and grain sorghums for a period of 
not less than 10 years. 

The congressional leader is not 
ready at this time to disclose his 
views fully, but he is eager to send 
up a trial balloon on what he calls 
a “grand concept” designed to sup- 
plant the transient give-away pro- 
grams of Public Law 480 with a dar- 
ing new approach through which the 
needy nations of the world can be 


assured of huge supplies of grains 
over a long period of time. Sales 
would be on credit terms guaranteed 
by both the exporting and importing 
nations. 

The magnitude of such annual ex- 
ports may be expressed in terms of 
one million tons of wheat, sorghums 
and rice to India, as a minimum over 
and above present normal imports. 
India is mentioned merely by way 
of illustration. 

This initiative of a responsible 
farm leader in Congress appears to 
formalize the repeated comments of 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, who has said that the pres- 
ent farm laws fail to recognize the 
revolution that has taken place in 
farm productivity and that our cur- 
rent problem is not so much one of 
price supports as of markets. “We 
will have to live with surpluses,” he 
believes. 

The same thing has been said con- 
sistently by Russell Coleman, one of 
the executive heads of the National 
Plant Food Council, who builds an 





Michigan Millers Discuss Rail 


Rates, Research Program 


By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


GAYLORD, MICH.—Rail rates and 
wheat research drew serious atten- 
tion from the Michigan State Millers 
Assn., meeting in the pleasurable sur- 
roundings of Hidden Valley, famed 
resort near Gaylord, Mich., June 13- 
14. 

A group of around 75 men and 
women, made up of Michigan millers, 
members of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers Allied Assn., and their wives and 
families, attended the 92nd annual 
meeting of this oldest of millers’ as- 
sociations. The program included an 
informal get-together the first eve- 
ning, a formal business session the 
following morning, and enjoyment of 
the facilities available at the lodge 
for the remainder of the time. A 
cocktail hour, courtesy of the allied 
trades, and a banquet ended the con- 
vention. 

At the brief business meeting of the 
allied group, F. J. Eisengruber, Wal- 
lace & Morley Co., Bay Port, Mich., 
was elected president. Howard L. 
Beebe, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., was made vice presi- 
dent, and V. J. Bennett, Chase Bag 


Co., Detroit, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Michigan millers probably will 
make a formal complaint to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to end 
what some observers believe to be 
discriminatory rates for some points 
in the state. The executive committee 
still must decide, but Robert Harris, 
Harris Milling Co., Owosso, made the 
recommendation. 

As chairman of the traffic commit- 
tee, Mr. Harris concluded that rail- 
roads should adjust rate groupings at 
some Michigan points, and that rates 
from some Michigan origin points to 
the Ohio River and on to the South- 
east are unreasonable and discrimi- 
natory. 

Mr. Harris was assisted in his pre- 
sentation by Joseph Porter, Harris 
Milling Co., and Clarence L. Athan- 
son, traffic consultant, Detroit. 


Aid for Research 
The association also will discuss 
further the idea of giving some fi- 
nancial aid to the research program 
for wheat at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. Dr. Robert H. 
Everson, Michigan State University, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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WHEAT FIELD DAY—The annual Wheat Field Day sponsored by 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. again attracted several 
hundred millers, bakers, wheat producers and guests to Kansas 
City and Kansas State College, Manhattan. Highlights were 
tours of the experimental wheat plots, a banquet as guests of 
the millers of the association, and speeches by Walter C. Berger 


and Dr. William B. Bradley ..... 
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excellent case for an over-all reduc- 
tion of the present farm plan of the 
nation and an intensification of at- 
tention to production cost reduction 
which is now clearly attainable. 


Price Collapse Feared 


The author of the new concept 
fears a potential farm price collapse 
as the result of what must now be 
seen as a bountiful outturn of feed 
grain crops this year, if weather 
conditions are normal during the 
growing season. He sees evidence 
that if the current crop outlook is 
sustained there will be an _ over- 
whelming supply of feed grains and 
oilseeds. 

Private trade estimates indicate 
that the corn crop may again reach 
a total of 3.3 billion bushels; that 
the soybean crop will be not less 
than 450 million and that the grain 
sorghum crop will be, as one very 
cautious agronomist puts it, “tre- 
mendous.” 


Using the unofficial reports as a 
basis of discussion the congressman 
foresees that, barring some forceful 
initiative, there will be two potential 
periods of crisis—one in November 
when the crops have been harvested 
and the other, if this critical period 
is surmounted, in March, 1958, when 
the winter period has ended. 


PL 480 Criticized 

PL 480, says this congressional 
leader, is not a fully effective imple- 
ment, since it only considers the cur- 
rent problem of surplus disposal. 
This is an improper concept, he de- 
clares. PL 480 permits the U.S. to 
dump surpluses over what has been 
seen as a short-term problem, but 
what is not too clearly understood 
in the U.S. is that, while foreign 
nations are happy to obtain badly 
needed food supplies at prices based 
on local currencies, they fear that 
the short term outlook for the con- 
tinuation of these supplies may bring 
them face to face in some nearby 
period with a cut-off which would 
cause a political upset in their own 
territories. 

This leader’s views align foreign 
aid and surplus disposal with the 
common denominator of the probabil- 
ity that the western hemisphere is 

(Continued on page 28) 
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U.S. Wheat Import 
Quotas Filled 


WASHINGTON — Quotas estab- 
lished by the U.S. for the importa- 
tion of Canadian wheat and flour dur- 
ing the year 1957-58 were filled at 
the opening moment of the quota 
year, 12 noon, May 29. 

Import quotas were established by 
presidential proclamation on May 28, 
1941, and provide for the entry of 
800,000 bu. of wheat and 4 million 
pounds of flour or other wheat prod- 
ucts for domestic consumption. Can- 
ada has a quota of 795,000 bu. wheat 
and 3,815,000 lb. wheat products. 


In addition to this quota, wheat 
imports of wheat unfit for human 
consumption are permitted. Signifi- 
cant quantities of feed or treated 
seed wheat enter the U.S. at a duty 
rate of 5% ad valorem. The duty on 
wheat for human consumption is 21¢ 
bu. 
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CHICAGO—There is some indica- 
tion that the recent weakness in the 
millfeed market was stimulated by 
changes in poultry feed formulas, ac- 
cording to a report by the Millers 
National Federation. However, MNF 
said, it is likely that the full impact 
of the extensive changes in poultry 
feed will not be felt until later, per- 
haps during the year immediately 
ahead. 

“The situation to which we refer,” 
MNF said, “is the development of so- 
called high energy feeds throughout 
the formula feed industry. The form- 
ulas for these high energy feeds run 
heavily toward carbohydrates on the 
one hand (corn, for example), and 
the high protein meals on the other 
(soybean meal, as an example). The 
result of this trend has already been 
to reduce to a significant extent the 
percentage of millfeeds used in many 
feed formulas. This has been especial- 
ly the case with poultry feeds, and 
poultry feeds account for 60% of all 
formula feeds produced in the USS. 
We are informed that in many cases 
the percentage of millfeeds in poul- 
try rations has been reduced from 
a previous level of 15 to 20% of the 
total formula to a present level of 
5% or less. 

“There appears to be little or no 
doubt that the trend toward high 
energy poultry feeds has already re- 
duced the amount of millfeeds used 
in total formula feed production. It 
also appears to be very likely that 
this trend will continue, and that it 
will spread to formula feeds other 
than poultry feed. We have inquired 
on these points recently of several 
well-informed individuals, and the 
answer has always been to the same 
effect—that high energy feeds are 
decidedly on the increase and seem 
certain to play a larger part in the 





Pillsbury President 
Explains Improved 


Marketing Setup 


BUFFALO—The new distribution 
center established at Buffalo by Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., will increase im- 
measurably the efficiency with which 
the company will be able to market 
its products, according to Paul S. 
Gerot, president. Mr. Gerot said the 
center has made Buffalo Pillsbury’s 
“central distribution point for the 
eastern part of the U.S.” 


Mr. Gerot went on to explain that 
a Pillsbury customer in Boston will 
be able to have his order invoiced 
and on the way from the Buffalo 
mill within one day under the new 
distribution arrangement. The com- 
pany plans to use IBM calculating 
machines in the new Buffalo center 
to keep track of thousands of custo- 
mers’ order at a considerable saving 
in costs. 

Mr. Gerot’s remarks were made 
during a recent district sales and 
marketing conference of company 
personnel. Also in attendance was 
Robert J. Keith, executive vice presi- 
dent, and Earl A. Clasen, vice presi- 
dent in charge of marketing. 

Mr. Gerot said that the Buffalo 
office services about 30% of the U.S. 
population, accounting for the. distri- 
bution of products from mills in Ham- 
milton, Ohio, Springfield, Ill., and 
Buffalo. It serves also as the distri- 
bution center for sales _ offices 
throughout the East, he concluded. 
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MNF Says Poultry Industry 
Affects Millfeed Demand 


formula feed business than they al- 
ready have, and that consequently 
the outlet for millfeeds through 
formula feeds has declined consider- 
ably and seems certain to decline 
still more. 

“It is decided'y possible that the 
reduction in millfeed usage in form- 
ula feeds will become sufficiently ex- 
tensive as to bring about a general 
readjustment in the relationship be- 
tween millfeed prices and the prices 
of competing feedstuffs. It would not 
be at all surprising if this were to 
take place, as the largest outlet for 
millfeeds has for some years been 
through the mixed feed industry. 
When the biggest customer cuts 
down his purchases to a significant 
extent—some formula feed people 
expect to utilize no more than half 
as much millfeed this year as they 
did last—it does not -bode well for 
the price prospect for this commod- 
ity. It is not idle talk to suspect that 
we may already be in the first stages 
of a price readjustment for mill- 
feeds.” 
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Bay State 
Reelects 


Officers 


WINONA, MINN. — Stockholders 
of the Bay State Milling Co. held 
their annual meeting recently and 
reelected all directors and officers to 
head the firm for the coming year. 

Paul T. Rothwell was reelected 
president, G. E. Kelly, executive vice 
president; Jerome Preston, treasurer; 
R. R. Brotherton, vice president in 
charge of production; Paul B. Miner, 
vice president in charge of sales; and 
David F. Wynne, secretary. 

Directors appointed Mr. Brother- 
ton and Mr. Miner as co-managers, 
Mr. Wynne as assistant treasurer 
and controller, and Bernard J. Roth- 
well as second executive assistant to 
the president and assistant secretary. 
A. M. Goergen was appointed assis- 
tant secretary. 
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DIVIDEND DUE 
. MINNEAPOLIS — The Cream of 
Wheat Corp. has declared a dividend 
of 40¢ on 600,000 shares of common 
stock outstanding. The dividend will 
be payable July 1, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record June 19, 1957. 














Alfred Taylor 


JOINS FLEISCHMANN—Harry W. 
Green, vice president, the Fleisch- 
mann Division, Standard Brands, 
Inc., New York, has announced that 
Alfred Taylor has joined the com- 
pany as an assistant manager of the 
Fleischmann Division’s sales promo- 
tion and advertising department to- 
gether with assistant managers 
Thomas C. Melville and Gerard P. 
Kirk. A graduate of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Taylor has experience as 
director of field operations for Alder- 
son & Sessions, management and 
marketing research specialists. His 
additional experience as a _ bakery 
account executive for Marketing and 
Advertising Associates, a Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, has given 
him a valuable and practical back- 
ground in sales promotion and ad- 
vertising services for the bakery 
trade, Mr. Green stated. 





Pittsburgh Broker, 
E. M. Peek, Dies 


PITTSBURGH—A Pittsburgh flour 
broker and past president of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, Edward M. 
Peek, died June 9 in Western Pennsy]- 
vania Hospital. He was 64. 

Mr. Peek was born in Macon, Ga. 
In addition to his membership in the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, he was a 
member of Point Breeze Presbyterian 
Church, the Pittsburgh Athletic 
Assn., and the Pittsburgh Courtesy 
Club. He was also a member of Trin- 
ity Lodge No. 694 at Little Rock, 
Ark, 








STATUS OF PL 480 WHEAT, FLOUR 
PURCHASE AUTHORIZATIONS 


Up to June 11, 1957, 72 purchase authorizations totaling $687 
million including some ocean transportation costs, had been issued 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture for wheat and wheat flour. The 
total estimated quantity purchased or to be purchased under these 
authorizations is approximately 10,492,000 metric tons or 386 million 
bushels in wheat equivalent. Outstanding authorizations under which 
purchases had not been completed by June 11 are appended: 


Contracting 


Approximate 
Country— authorized through: PA No. quantity 
; 1957 metric tons 
DEON isle Ki 6nis nc oes b eines pene’ June 29 28-08 250,000 
EE Eee ee Ee June 29 28-10 140,000 
MUMMIES gin: A.b ayes. 6.4.0 claisww.cianiebaveaie Aug. 31 25-07 34,000 
SR eee er ere Aug. 31 25-08 5,300 
ERE rae area July 31 29-05 14,500 
IR ae Apa aot ccat dint ate alaincnign eet Nov. 30 18-13 23,000 
WORD 5so:si0'e0 knead sisidcisa viessieoas Nov. 30 40-01 6,300 
MEE, Sabelst Cen Iecd sich aoa utemaieisin.62 melee Aug. 31 39-01 1,100,000 
MN Sina: skadoes: 0° Acota Sasa teh euboanias Aug. 31 39-04 400,000 
Pe N acs y dine 4 b's anes aa eee Nov. 30 39-05 711,000 
MN ae NCds cr siensia ik cack oaaeaeee Nov. 30 39-06 812,800 
EY ice ata De 4 ie Liaise need June 29 22-14 125,000 
(ney Deere July 15 10-20 198,000 
UR. aS Sats cachewak wanieasane July 31 11-10 825,000 
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Rainfall Aids 
Crop Growth 


In Canada 


WINNIPEG — Crop prospects over 
the major producing areas of West- 
ern Canada continued favorable dur- 
ing the past week. Weather was cool 
and cloudy, with precipitation general 
and ranging from light showers to 
more than one inch. Even where the 
heaviest rains were recorded, the 
moisture penetrated the soil with- 
out run-off. Minor frosts were rec- 
orded at a few points, and it is be- 
lieved that in a few districts flax 
will have to be reseeded. 

The main trouble spots in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan will need generous 
rains quickly to prevent further de- 
terioration. In these areas rainfall 
since April 1 has been far below nor- 
mal. Manitoba crop conditions are ex- 
cellent throughout. 

Early-sown wheat is in shotblade, 
and fall rye is headed out in all three 
provinces. Generally, hay and pas- 
tures are good and, where moisture 
supplies have been favorable, hay 
yields will be above average. 

Insect activity is reported from 
scattered points, with grasshoppers, 
sweet clover weevil, cutworms and 
wireworms the chief offenders. Weed 
growth shows a comparable develop- 
ment with cereals, and wild mustard 
is coming into blossom. The weather 
has not favored spraying operations. 
A few points have reported light hail. 

The needed rains had started to 
fall in Western Canada toward the 
end of the period covered in the June 
10 precipitation report of the Searle 
Grain Co. Because rain continued to 
fall after the report was released, 
precipitation is not fully reflected in 
the latest crop condition figures. 
Growing season rains from April 1 
to June 10 now stand at 60% of nor- 
mal in Alberta; 64% in Saskatche- 
wan, and 84% in Manitoba. The 
Searle report adds that several areas, 
mainly in west central and northeast- 
ern Saskatchewan, as well as in 
northwestern Alberta, are still in 
need of precipitation, but the gener- 
al outlook has improved considerably. 
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Grain Show Planned 
At Mid-South Fair 


MEMPHIS — The Memphis Board 
of Trade will sponsor a grain show 
at the Mid-South Fair next Septem- 
ber, it was announced by Arthur A. 
Williams, executive vice president of 
the board. 

The contests will cover’ small 
grains, forage seed and corn yield. 
Competition will be open to farmers 
and members of the Future Farmers 
of America and 4-H Clubs in the Mid- 
South. 

The exhibit of the Memphis Board 
of Trade, in connection with the 
grain show, will be considerably 
enlarged, Mr. Williams said. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CLEAN GRAIN WEEK 

PIERRE, S.D.—Gov. Joe Foss has 
proclaimed the week of June 24-29 
as Clean Grain Week for South Da- 
kota. In the written proclamation, 
Gov. Foss called upon all those who 
produce, store, transport or handle 
food grain to take proper steps to 
maintain the high quality, and sani- 
tary condition of South Dakota 
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NEW CHICAGO ELEVATOR—The new Gateway elevator, operated by the 


THE 


PLO a 


Illinois Grain Corp., and another like it, the Rice-Powell elevator, have 
opened in Chicago. Each elevator has 6!4 million bushels of storage capacity, 
and the combined total has moved Chicago into position as the second largest 
grain terminal city in the U.S. The Gateway elevator, pictured here, is 900 ft. 
long and it has 122 tank silos, each with a capacity of 45,000 bu. 


Chicago Regional Port District Opens 
Two New 6'2-Million-Bushel Elevators 


CHICAGO—Chicago is the second 
largest grain terminal city in the U.S. 
This position was attained last week 
with the opening of two new 6%-mil- 
lion bushel elevators by the Chicago 
Regional Port District. This 13 mil- 
lion bushels of space, plus 2,600,000 
bu. of space being added on to ele- 
vators already built, brings Chicago’s 
total storage space to 81,451,000 bu. 

Chicago’s ascendancy to the second 
spot—behind Minneapolis with 118,- 
000,000 bu.—shouldered Kansas City 
to third place. Kansas City, Mo., 
73 million bushels. Enid, Okla., and 
Duluth-Superior follow in that order. 

The Rice Grain Corp., which has 
leased one of the new elevators from 
the district, began operations there 
June 10. This is called the Rice- 
Powell elevator. The second elevator, 
named the Gateway, will be operated 
by the Illinois Grain Corp. 

Organization Described 

The Rice Grain Corp., with head- 
quarters in Chicago, represents a 
combination of major American and 
Canadian grain interests. Daniel F. 
Rice of Chicago and K. A. Powell of 
Winnipeg are the two principals in 
the corporation. 

Mr. Rice is well known in the U.S. 
grain trade circles. He has been a 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade since 1920 and has headed his 
own firm, Daniel F. Rice and Co., 
since 1923. This firm holds member- 
ships in the Chicago Board of Trade, 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
principal stock and commodity ex- 
changes of the U.S. and Canada. 

Mr. Powell has had a long and 





THREE CARS OF S.D. 
WHEAT SEIZED 


BROOKINGS, S.D.—Three cars of 
South Dakota wheat were seized dur- 
ing April and May as the result of 
the tighter grain sanitation require- 
ments laid down by the Food and 
Drug Administration. This is the first 
wheat seizure since the tighter re- 
quirements went into effect nearly a 
year ago. As a result, elevator opera- 
tors are increasing their efforts to 
take only non-contaminated grain 
from farm storage, reports John Lof- 
gren, entomologist for the South 
Dakota State College Extension Ser- 
vice. Mr. Lofgren urged farmers to 
keep grain quality high by following 
recommended practices to protect 
stored grain from insects, rodents and 
birds. 





prominent career in the Canadian 
grain trade. Among his interests are 
K. A. Powell (Canada), Ltd., Powell 
Transports, Ltd., and Edible Oils, Ltd. 
He owns and operates large terminal 
elevators at the Canadian head of the 
Great Lakes and has other extensive 
elevator interests in other sections 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Ray Barker Opens 
Grain Brokerage 


Business 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — Ray 
Barker has opened a grain brokerage 
business at 616 Sinclair Building, Ft. 
Worth, and will deal in carlot and 
truck grain, both wheat and feed 
grains. Mr. Barker formerly was con- 
nected with the Paul Allison Co., Ft. 
Worth, and first entered the grain 
business about 25 years ago with 
Transit Grain Co. 
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Dean Tilton Heads 


Salina Grain Men 


SALINA, KANSAS—Dean E. Til- 
ton, of the E. C. Wyatt Grain Co., 
was elected president of the Salina 
Board of Trade at the recent annual 
meeting. The election followed a din- 
ner at the Lamer Hotel here. 

Mr. Tilton succeeds Robert F. Mill- 
er, of the Simpson, Laybourn, Miller 
& Stark Grain Co. , 

Maurice Waeldin, of the Romeiser 
Grain Co., was elected vice president. 

Directors elected were Merle Rit- 
terhouse, Evans Grain Co.; Jay J. 
Owens, J. Lynch Grain; Milton Mor- 
rison, Morrison Grain; Joe C. Cloud, 
Smoot Grain; and H. P. Lorenz, of 
International Milling Co., who was re- 
elected. 

















WASHINGTON — The last wheat 
crop report seems to indicate that 
without the acreage reserve program 
of the soil bank and the bounty pay- 
ments for wheat the government 
could have permitted the wheat 
farmer to go merrily on his way. 

The slight reduction in wheat pro- 
duction after more than 12 million 
acres had been contributed to the 
soil bank suggests that Uncle Sam 
has paid about $7 bu. for wheat which 
might have been produced on acre- 
age in the soil bank for more than 
$5 bu. less. It would have been 
cheaper to have paid the farmer the 
current support price of $1.78 bu. 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, still asks for public tol- 
erance of his new-found interest in 
the soil bank—which he once re- 
jected out of hand. 

However, the conservation reserve 
aspect of the soil bank program is 
solid and sound. It has the backing 
of soil conservation officials and ex- 
perts at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The crop program would 
take out of field crop farming land 
which has long since lost such use- 
fulness in a new farming world of 
mechanization. 

That Mr. Benson should be the 
sacrificial lamb of criticism at this 
point may be unfair. The Democratic 
House majority last year handed Mr. 
Benson an acreage reserve program 
emphasis which he had to accept. It 
was little less than a guarantee of 
those green U.S. treasury department 
checks on all rural delivery routes in 
the corn belt. A not too discerning 
Democratic House farm group bought 


Cipperly 


By John 





the 1956 elections for the GOP in the 
farm belt. 

Nevertheless, even among Mr. 
Benson’s own party supporters in 
Congress there is an audible even if 
not public expression of opinion that 
the soil bank program as it now 
operates is “indefensible.” 


Tax Gimmick Revealed 

As the June 20 wheat marketing 
referendum poll draws nearer, there 
comes news of a tax gimmick which 
may work to the advantage of some 
wheat producers. Farmers, it is un- 
derstood, who violate the marketing 
quotas and acreage allotments and 
pay the marketing quota penalty of 
45% of the price support level for 
the crop can use the penalty pay- 
ment as a tax deduction when re- 
porting federal tax liability. In other 
words, Uncle Sam foots the bill even 
though he imposes the penalty. 


This procedure is particularly fa- 
vorable for the larger farmers who 
decide to reject the wheat acreage 
allotment and marketing quota. One 
report is that a Missouri farmer has 
decided to put his entire 1,200 acres 
into the production of wheat. He in- 
sists that he can pay the marketing 
quota penalty and still be able to 
market his crop at a better profit 
than neighboring farmers who accept 
government controls. 

The attraction of the income tax 
offset would be even greater for 
farmers in the northwestern spring 
wheat country than it would in the 
soft wheat areas. Northwestern 
farmers ordinarily obtain a premium 
for their high protein deliveries. 
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Norman E. Dewes 


Norman Dewes Leaves 


General Mills Position 


MINNEAPOLIS — Norman E. 
Dewes recently announced his resig- 
nation as sales manager, north cen- 
tral region, General Mills, Inc., feed 
division, to take advantage of the new 
and enlarged provisions of the GMI 
retirement program. ‘ 

Mr. Dewes said he “does not intend 
to remain idle and will seek activity 
in the feed industry.” 

Mr. Dewes joined General Mills in 
1934 in Detroit. He became assistant 
sales manager, and then in 1949 came 
to Minneapolis as assistant director 
of formula feeds. In 1953 by his elec- 
tion he became regional sales manag- 
er of the north central region. He is a 
director of the Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Before joining General Mills, Mr. 
Dewes was with National Refrigera- 
tors Co., St. Louis, and then with U.S. 
Radiator Corp. for 14 years, becoming 
sales promotion manager and later 
advertising manager at company 
headquarters in Detroit. 


eee 
K. F. Dennison in New 


Post with General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—Kenneth F. Den- 
nison has been appointed sales man- 
ager for the north central region of 
the feed division of General Mills, 
Inc., H. B. Herron, director of sales 
for the division, announced this week. 

Mr. Dennison replaces N. E. Dewes, 
who retired after 22 years’ service 
with the company. 

For the past several years, Mr. 
Dennison has been the feed division’s 
office sales supervisor at Kansas City, 
headquarters for the south central 
feed region. 

He first joined General Mills in 
1941 at the office of the company’s 
Kansas City mill. 

In his new position, he will be lo- 
cated at the north central region 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
INDEX RISE SLIGHT 
WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index increased a bare .2% be- 
tween April and May to reach 121.1, 
up from the previous 120.9 figure. A 
year ago the index was 116.6. The 
increase resulted from increases in 
the services index rather than from 
any change in the food index. 
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A Photographic Report... 


Kansas Wheat Group Holds Its Annual Field Day 


KANSAS CITY—A two-day gath- 
ering of millers, bakers, allied trades- 
men and wheat producers here and 
in Manhattan, Kansas, last week 
gave everyone an opportunity to ob- 
serve the condition of the new Kan- 
sas wheat crop and exchange views 
on the coming crop year. 

Highlights of the annual Wheat 
Field Day included a banquet at the 
Hotel Muehlebach the evening of 
June 13, at which visiting millers 
and bakers were the guests of the 
millers of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., and the demonstia- 
tion at Kansas State College the 
following day. 

A large group of millers and bak- 
ers rode the special train to Man- 
hattan, where the Wheat Field Day 
got under way with tours of the 
experimental wheat plots. Following 
lunch, the formal program presented 
views on the wheat situation as seen 
through the eyes of government and 
baking experts. 

There are indications the peak in 
total price support operations may be 
past, Walter C. Berger, administrator 
of the Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice, told Midwest wheat producers, 
millers and bakers during the annual 
Kansas wheat field day. 

Mr. Berger commented: “This 
spring—for the first time in several 
years—the total investment in direct 
price supports is a little lower than 
it was last year.” 

He added that progress has been 





FIELD DAY COVERAGE 


This photographic report of the an- 
nual Wheat Field Day was reported 
by the following members of The 
Northwestern Miller staff: Frank W. 
Cooley, Jr., of Minneapolis, and Mar- 
tin E. Newell and Thomas E. Letch 
of Kansas City. 





relatively slow “and there is still a 
long, long way to go.” 

The administrator said that as of 
April 30 the CCC had $7,816,000,000 
invested in price-supported commodi- 
ties, as compared with $8,633,000,000 
for the same month last year. 

Three commodities, wheat, corn, 
and cotton, account for more than 
$6% billion of the present total price 
support investment. 

“They really stand out as the ‘trou- 
ble’ crops—especially wheat and cot- 
ton with their further export com- 
plications,” Mr. Berger stated. 

“If we face things frankly, we will 
recognize that the troubles with these 


SPEAKERS MEET HOST—During the Wheat Field Day held at Kansas 
State College last week, the two principal speakers took the opportunity 





prior to the formal program to meet the acting president of the Manhattan, 


Kansas, college. Left to right above are Walter C. Berger, administrator of 


the Commodity Stabilization Service, Washington, D.C.; Arthur D. Weber, 
dean of agriculture in addition to his president’s post, and Dr. William B. 
Bradley, scientific and research director of the American Institute of Baking, 


Chicago. 





FIELD DAY SCENE—Trucks carrying millers, bakers and wheat producers 


on tours of the Kansas State College experimental plots are shown in the 
background above, against clear skieS and ripening grain that helped to 
make the Wheat Field Day a pleasant as well as informative annual event. 


crops are giving all others a sort of 
black eye in connection with price 
support operations. If, through grad- 
ual adjustment, we can solve the 
problems for these great export 


crops, we will take a lot of pressure 
off all agriculture.” 

Bright spots in the wheat picture 
are the first substantial reduction in 
surplus stocks, and sharply increased 
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exports, perhaps in excess of 500,000,- 
000 bu. for a new record high during 
the current marketing year. 

But serious problems still exist, 
Mr. Berger said, this record level of 
exports cannot be expected to con- 
tinue. He expressed concern over the 
tendency to shift production to com- 
peting crops after land has been set 
aside from wheat or other basic crop 
production, and over the inadequacies 
of acreage allotments as a means of 
controlling modern agricultural pro- 
duction. 

“It is apparently generally recog- 
nized that we cannot for long con- 
tinue the way we are.” 

Also appearing on the wheat field 
day program was William B. Brad- 
ley, scientific and research director of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
who spoke on ‘Wheat, Bread, and 
the Consumer.” 

“The decrease in cereal consump- 
tion is undoubtedly due to a combina- 
tion of many factors,’ Dr. Bradley 
said. “One is the economic status of 
the public as a whole which permits 
the purchase of the more expensive 
food items. 

“A second factor is the greater 
amount of advertising devoted to 
food products other than cereal prod- 
ucts. 

“A third is that some of the other 
food industries have devoted more 
time and money to research—and this 
research has indicated the value of 
the higher-cost foods in the human 
diet.” 


Grain Contributions Minimized 

Nutrition information tends to em- 
phasize the more completely investi- 
gated foods, Dr. Bradley said, “and 
thus minimize the contributions made 
by grains.” 

A very important fourth factor, he 
said, is the present availability 
throughout the year of a great vari- 
ety of foods that previously were 
available only for a limited period 
each year. Improvements in trans- 
portation and refrigeration have 
made this possible. 

“These foods have tended to re- 
place the old-time staples.” 

There has been a change, too, in 
cereal foods during this period, the 
speaker emphasized. “Today’s loaf of 
bread bears little resemblance to the 
commercial bread of 50 years ago.” It 
is softer, with greater volume, Dr. 
Bradley said, and is made from a for- 
mula requiring shortening, sugar and 
milk which were not normal constitu- 
ents of bread in 1900. 

“The addition of these ingredients 


(Continued on page 24) 





WHEAT FIELD SCENES—In the illustration at the left above, R. B. Laing 
of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and Elmer W. Reed, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, take time on the return trip to Kansas City to review the 
Wheat Field Day. In the center illustration, R. D. Dickinson of the Great 
A&P Tea Co. in Minneapolis chats with Harvey J. Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., Minneapolis. At the right, Robert M. Pease, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, looks on as Walter C. Berger, administrator of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, Washington, D.C., emphasizes a point in his discussion. 
At the far right are Robert H. Montgomery, of the Montgomery Co. in Kansas 
City, and C. B. Hanson, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. 
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FIELD DAY SCENES—In front of the Manhattan, Kansas, railroad station, 
several millers from the Southwest prepare to board the special train. Left 
to right, they are John Blowers and Paul M. German, both with Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Hubert C. Edwards, Higginsville (Mo.) Flour Mills, 
and Paul UhiImann, Jr., Standard Milling Co. (Center) During the luncheon 
break at the college, three General Mills, Inc., executives take the opportunity 
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AT MANHATTAN—Preparing to leave on a tour of the Kansas State College 
experimental wheat plots, three Russell-Miller Milling Co., visitors from 
Minneapolis climb on trailers and baled hay for a see-saw ride across country. 
Left to right are B. Frank Morris, Mark W. K. Heffelfinger, and William M. 
Steinke. In the center illustration are shown R. D. Dickinson of the Great 
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TRAIN SCENES—On the return trip from the Wheat Field Day at Kansas 
State College, millers and bakers rested and chatted in groups like those 
above. At the left are L. L. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and Eldon Addy, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. In the next group are 
Arthur Moore, Standard Brands, Inc., Kansas City, and M. G. Rhodes, of 
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to discuss the upcoming Kansas crop: William A. Lohman, Jr., Minneapolis; 
Glenn R. Krueger, Chicago, and Herschel Kitchen, Oklahoma City. (Right) 
At the same time, two other millers stick with the wagons until lunch time. 
They are J. A. Mactier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, and Philip 
Von Blon, International Milling Co., New York. During the return rail trip, 
refreshments were served on the train. 


A&P Tea Co. in Minneapolis at the left of a group which also includes Wil- 
liam R. Duerr, Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; Robert M. Pease, 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, and Elmo F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City. At the right, John J. Vanier, Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas, and A. W. Koss, American Bakeries Co., Chicago. 


Standard Brands in New York. In the right center are Russell Farrell, Martin 
Dairy Products Co., Kansas City, and Al Swain, flour broker in Atlanta, Ga. 
At the extreme right are L. M. Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, and E. B. Sewell, Willis Norton Co., Wichita. Many visitors from other 
areas returned home the same evening. 





SEEN AT MANHATTAN—Following the formal program at Kansas State 
College, some visitors toured the new building housing the school of milling 
and feed technology while others waited in the sun for Manhattan Chamber 
of Commerce volunteers to provide transportation to the railroad station. 
One of the latter groups is shown at the left above—left to right are Walter 
J. Kuckenbecker, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Kansas City, Kenneth L. 


Frank and Robert Skeffington, both with Red Star in Milwaukee. In the 
center illustration, John Tatam of the International Milling Co. in Minne- 
apolis visits with Charles Pence, president of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn., Manhattan, Kansas. At the right are shown Francis J. Fitzpatrick, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, and Robert C. Dargy, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Kansas City. 
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The flour business remained in a 
slump for the seven-day period which 
ended June 14 as potential customers 
continue to wait to make their pur- 
chases after the new Southwest crop 
comes to market. There was some 
fill-in buying reported as the “wait- 
and-see” attitude continued to dom- 
inate the market. 

The winter wheat crop is late this 
year and buyers prefer to wait and 
see how it turns out before placing 
any orders. As a result, there has 
been very little incentive for mills 
to quote prices for deferred shipment. 

Flour prices generally remained 
firm during the period to continue 
the protection against the recent 
sharp declines in millfeed quotations 
and the resulting need of covering 
costs. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 49% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 52% last week and 37% 
a year ago. In the Southwest hard 
winter wheat sales dipped to 13% of 
capacity, compared with 17% the 
previous week and 21% last year. 

Production by mills of the U.S. was 
about even with the previous week 
and averaged 99% of five-day capac- 
ity, compared with 98% a week ear- 
lier and 91% a year ago. Production 
at Minneapolis declined 14% from 
the previous week. Production by 
mills at Buffalo declined 20%, mills 
of the interior Northwest declined 
9% and mills of the North Pacific 
Coast increased 1%. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour buying was 
very slow in the local market, with 
the only business being done by those 
who need fill-in supplies until the 
new crop becomes available. Other- 
wise, activity in the sales offices of 
spring wheat flour mills was quiet. 

Since there has been very little ac- 
tivity, mills have had no incentive 
to attempt to sell more flour. The 
combination of high prices and the 
wait for the new crop has brought 
about the inactivity. 

Sales last week amounted to 49% 
of capacity, compared with 52% a 
week earlier and 37% a vear ago. 

Shipments were also down. Ship- 
ments for the week ending June 14 
amounted to 90% of capacity, com- 
pared with 96% a week earlier and 
96% a year ago. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
amounted to 85% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 99% the pre- 
vious week anld 78% a year ago. 
Mills of the Northwest produced at 
96% of capacity compared with 106% 
the previous week and 92% a year 
ago. Mills of the interior Northwest 
produced at 107% of capacity com- 
pared with 116% a week ago and 
100% last year. 

Quotations June 14, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Spring standard pat- 
ent $5.87@5.97, spring short $5.97@ 
6.07, high gluten $6.32@6.42, first 
clears $5.32@5.83; whole wheat $5.97 
@6.07; family $6.20@7.35. 


Southwest: 


Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
flour sales by Southwestern mills 
dwindled to 13% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 17% the 
previous week and 21% a year ago. 


‘Kansas 
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‘‘Wait-and-See’’ Attitude Continues 
To Slow Flour Market Activity 


The limited number of bakers buying 
flour did so on a p.d.s. basis with a 
car here and a car there to fill out 
positions. All indications are that the 
hand-to-mouth buying will expand 
somewhat as more bakers exhaust 
their contracts. 

There is still no incentive for buy- 
ers to book flour and no incentive for 
mills to attempt to sell. Prices were 
unchanged on bakery flours during 
the week. The bakers’ attitude is to 
wait until new crop wheat is moving 
in large amounts before even talking 
about booking flour. Independents 
and chains are of the same mind. Di- 
rections are fair. 

Family flour sales have also been 
very limited. Prices on the national 
advertised brands did not change. Di- 
rections were fair. 

Export interest has been light. 
Venezuela bought some flour and 
Japan was in the market, but quan- 
tities were small. Otherwise there 
was very little demand. Of last 
week’s sales, 7% were for export and 
the government. Low grade material 
was hard to find. While some of this 
was attributed to demand from starch 
manufacturers and some foreign in- 
terest, most of it was blamed on lack 
of running time. 


Quotations June 14, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.75, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight 
$5.55@5.60, established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.20, first clears 
$4.55 @4.90, second clears $4.30@4.35, 
1% ash clears and higher $3.95 @4.20. 

Oklahoma City: Some activity in 
flour but confined to small bookings. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and 1¢ lower on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points 
June 14 carlots: Family short patent 
$7@7.20, standard patent $5.30@ 
6.50; bakery unenriched short patent 
$6.03@6.13, standard patent $5.93@ 
6.03, straight grade $5.88@5.98. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 100% 
of capacity last week. Sales were 
slow, averaging 35%, compared with 
38% the preceding week and 30% a 
year ago. Prices for the week were 
unchanged. Quotations June 14, basis 
City: Family flour $6.72, 


bakers short patent $5.82, first clears 
$4.65, second clears $4.55. 

Fort Worth: There was very little 
activity in the flour market last week 
with sales amounting to only 10% to 
15% of capacity and prices practical- 
ly unchanged. Running time was 
down to an average of four days for 
the week. Quotations June 14, 100’s, 
cottons: Extra high patent family $7 
@7.20, standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.05@6.15, first clears, unenriched, 
$4.85@4.95, delivered Texas common 
points. 

Hutchinson: Business was of a very 
narrow range in the Hutchinson area 
the past week with fill-in orders from 
bakers keeping the market on a sta- 
ble keel. Only short term buying was 
reported, mostly just for two or three 
weeks ahead. A few inquiries were 
made regarding broader coverage but 
nothing important turned up. The 
new crop was largely ignored and 
buyers were mainly concerned with 
old crop needs. Family flour sales 
were also slow. Mill operations were 
strong at a five-day level. Quotations 
June 14, basis Kansas City: Hard 
winter family short patent, in cot- 
tons, enriched $6.30@6.40, bakers’ 
short patent, in papers $555@5.60, 
standard patent $5.45@5.50. 

Salina: Demand for flour the past 
week was slow with new business 
mostly on a p.d.s. basis. Prices were 
practically the same as this time last 
week. Shipping directions were sais- 
factory 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour buyers continued to 
wait for more information about new 
crop wheat and prices before going 
ahead in the Central States during 
the week ending June 17. In the 
meantime, only scattered amounts for 
fill-in purposes were bought. Total 
volume was estimated at around 30% 
of five day milling capacity. 

All the flour sold was old crop, 
and trade observers believe it will be 
a few weeks yet before any new crop 
business develops. The crop seems to 
be delayed by inclement weather, and 
there is much uncertainty about price 
this year. Part of this is due to the 


(Continued on page 22) 





Durum and Semolina Sales 
Activity on Quiet Side 


The durum and semolina business 
returned to quiet activity for the 
seven-day period ending June 14 fol- 
lowing a spurt of action the preced- 
ing week. 

The only sales were ordinary p.4.s. 
selling as macaroni manufacturers 
continued to cut back on their stocks 
and to clean up available supplies 
before the annual vacation period in 
July when plants will be closed. 
Shipping directions were reported to 
be rather poor. Supplies are consid- 
ered adequate until the vacation pe- 
riod is over. 

Semolina prices advanced 10¢ dur- 
ing the period, apparently on the 
strength of previous demand, Fancy 
milling durum rose 1¢ last week, the 
result of a decline in offerings. 

Production by durum mills the past 
week averaged 101% of five-day ca- 


pacity, compared with 34% the pre- 
vious week and 90% a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 14 were as fol- 
lows: 


Fancy milling durum ...........- $2.50@2.52 
Choice No. 1 amber or better.... 2.45@2.49 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.43@2.48 
Choice No. 3 amber or better.... 2.41@2.46 
Medium No. 1 durum or better... 2.36@2.44 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.34@2.42 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.31@2.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, 
based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
; pacity duction pacity 

June 10-14 ...... 156,500 157,685 101 
Previous week .. 156,500 *147,012 94 
TOO BBO o.52c00 158,500 142,362 90 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1966-June 14, 1957........ 7,421,181 
July 1, 1955-June 15, 1956........ 7,193,284 


*Revised. 
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Spurt of Activity 
In Millfeeds 


Continues 


The activity in millfeeds, which 
was noticeable two weeks ago, con- 
tinued during the seven-day period 
which ended June 14. The activity 
remained noticeable in the South- 
west, although it was reported to be 
slackening off again. Pressure of 
Southwest buying continued to be 
felt in the Northwest and central 
states with the demand good for 
bran and middlings. Prices ended 
close to the levels of the week before. 

Red dog made some gains during 
the period. For the first time in sev- 
eral months, prices of red dog ad- 
vanced in some areas and were $3 
above the previous week at the close 
of the period. 

There was no change in the demand 
for poultry feeds which have been 
moving at disappointing levels this 
spring. Chick starter feeds remained 
below last year’s levels. Poultry con- 
centrates, however, were moving at a 
good pace. 


Volume Good 


Turkey starter and range feeds 
moved in good volume, and these, 
along with pig and hog feeds, were 
seen as bright spots in the formula 
feed business in the Northwest. Pig 
starter and growing feeds were con- 
sidered as moving well. 

The dairy feed demand was quiet 
although at the end of the week 
there was a flurry of orders. Pastures 
remained in excellent condition and 
there was plenty of moisture avail- 
able. 

The June feed volume generally 
has been behind the pace set in May 
and remains slightly under that of a 
year ago. The prospects for the re- 
mainder of June are considered fairly 
good and the month may end with 
a tonnage equal to or, in some cases, 
slightly above the June, 1956, figure. 

There were price increases in sev- 
eral ingredients, among them mill- 
feeds and meat proteins. Molasses, 
however, continued a downward price 
trend. Formula feed prices at the 
weekend were unchanged to $1 a ton 
higher. 


Few Cheers 


Feed business still continued to 
draw few cheers in the central states. 
Although most plants were running 
five days a week, operations were on 
a hand-to-mouth basis and abbrevi- 
ated shifts were employed occasional- 
ly. 
“Bluntly,” one manufacturer says, 
“we are not going to sell more feed 
until the price level of farm products, 
such as meat, milk, poultry and eggs 
improves. Feeders are getting by 
with as small an outlay as they can. 
Feeding programs are sloppy. And, 
to make matters worse, pastures 
have come on with a rush and are 
about as good as we ever have seen 
them.” 

Feed prices for last week were 
slightly lower to unchanged, reflect- 
ing tapering ingredient costs. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
51,621 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,072 tons 
in the previous week and 45,597 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. 
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The wheat markets turned bullish 
for the seven-day period which end- 
ed June 17, following the confusion 
brought about by the delay of the 
harvest in the Southwest. Prices were 
bullish in most places since the new 
crop appears to be arriving, and 
there probably will be a demand soon 
from mills for wheat for flour. Cash 
premiums at Kansas City retained 
some of the strength gained the past 
two weeks by demand for old crop 
wheat because of the delay in new 
crop deliveries. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 17 were: Chicago—July $2.055%, 
September $2.08%4 @2.08%,, Decem- 
ber $2144; Minneapolis—July 
$2.18%, September $2.17, December 
$2.1854; Kansas City—July $2.06%, 
September $2.083¢, December $2.12%. 

Among the factors causing prices 
to rise was more inclination than at 
any time in many weeks for mills 
and investment interests to extend 
their holdings into future crop 
months. There is a general belief 
in the trade that the downward move- 
ment of prices has about run its 
course, and that buying of wheat 
and flour will soon take place. An- 
other factor was that the govern- 
ment loan program will be available 
to support prices when the new crop 
is harvested. 

Receipts of new wheat in Texas 
and Oklahoma were light, but. still 
moving to market, and the impact 
on prices was generally bullish and 
constructive. 

Some strength to futures prices 
stemmed from reports that earlier 
optimistic accounts of a big, good 
European wheat crop may have to 
be shaded back a bit. This gives 
a hint that U.S. wheat exports for 
the coming year may not have to 
be curtailed as much as was antici- 
pated earlier. Although these reports 
were not a clearcut market factcr, 
they probably gave some strength to 
prices when taken along with other 
firming factors. 

Southwestern weather continues to 
be of the mixed variety. Rain last 
week delayed harvesting in some 
areas while clearing, dry weather in 
other areas helped the harvest along. 
If lost time can be made up, the pat- 
tern of recent years likely will be 
experienced, and the peak of the har- 
vest rush will come around the July 4 
holiday. 

There was some export activity 
during the week, but not much. West 
Germany took 260,000 bu. of spring 
and hard winter wheat. Turkey asked 
for offers to supply 350,000 bu. wheat 
early in the week and ended up by 
taking a cargo of mixed wheat. 

There have been reports that more 
rain is predicted to drench the South- 
west, which, of course, would delay 
harvesting further. However, it is 
doubtful that more rain could change 
the firm trend of prices, which is 
traditional once the new crop starts 
to market. 


Receipts Increase 


Wheat receipts at the primary 
markets totaled 5.8 million bushels 
during the week ended June 13 com- 
pared with 5.3 million bushels the 
week before and 10.4 million the com- 
parable week last year. Inspections at 
Minneapolis totaled 1,346 cars with 
510 of them assigned to CCC. The 
market for cash wheat was fairly 
good all week and buying was ag- 
gressive enough to move cash basis 
as much as 2¢ higher for the high 
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Wheat Markets Turn Bullish 
As New Crop Hints at Buying 


protein wheat. Basis on other protein 
brackets was unchanged to 1¢ higher. 
The higher basis and an advance of 
almost 2¢ for new July wheat futures 
at Minneapolis, brought cash values 
up 2-4¢ from the week before. New 
July wheat closed on June 14 at $2.17 
and No. 1 Dark Northern Spring or 
No. 1 Northern Spring through 11% 
protein, traded at 6@7¢ over the new 
July price; 12% protein 8@10¢ over; 
13% protein 10@12¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 14@19¢ over; 15% protein 21@ 
26¢ over; 16% protein 32@37¢ over. 
Average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat, tested at Minneapolis 
during the week, was 14.25% com- 
pared with 14.15 the comparable week 
last year. Average protein of durum 
wheat tested during the week was 
12.67%. 

Durum prices averaged 2¢ higher 
this week, with a fairly good market 
each day. Top of the fancy malting 
durum was trading at $2.52 at the 
close and sales of No. 2 Amber 
Durum were trading in a range of 
$2.47 @2.49. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 





1 

& 

11% Protein 3% 
12% Protein ....... pareve ae ( ines 
13% Protein ...... costes 2.20054 % 
49% PROCIM 2. ccccsces --.. 2.30% @2 % 
15% |) 2.38% @2.43% 
16% Protein 2.49% @2.54% 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 


1/10% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium each lb. over 58 Ib., 
1¢ discount each % lb. under 58 Ib. 

Prices Drop 

Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City dropped slightly in the 
week ended June 17. Premiums, which 
were unchanged at a high level all 
week, showed the effects of impend- 
ing new crop wheat arrivals by going 
down as much as 3¢ bu. on the lower 
protein types. The July option ad- 
vanced about 2¢ bu. from a week ago. 
Tightness of supply was still the fac- 
tor that was keeping premiums much 
stronger than usual for this time of 
year. More scattered showers were 
received in Kansas during the week. 

Wheat was moving in Oklahoma 
and Texas, but dry weather in some 
of those areas is also needed to keep 
the wheat flowing. Mills are juggling 
supplies and taking in some old wheat 
to keep abreast of current require- 
ments while they await the new 
wheat. “To arrive” trading was at a 
virtual standstill. 

Receipts amounted to 446 cars last 
week compared with 324 the previous 
week and 1,804 a year ago. 

The following premiums were indi- 
cated June 17:*Ordinary 16@17¢ over 
the July option of $2.06%, 11.75% 
protein 16@22¢ over, 12.50% protein 
161%, @241%4¢ over, 13% protein 17@ 
25¢ over, 13.50% protein 174% @25'%¢ 
over, 14% protein 18@26¢ over. 

'The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 14 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.2 » 2.34 


No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.33% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.31% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.29% 
eS Ore rrr ee rere 2.20% 
ee er 2.20 
ee eee ee 2.19 
a rer eer ee 2.18 





At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 
old crop wheat was selling at $2.39@ 
2.41 June 17; new crop was selling at 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


June 10-14, 
1957 








EEC TE TT eee re 661,631 
PO, and osiaanbebwene doe 1,247,622 
| SRR ree ay re ee eae 640,021 
Central and Southeast ......... 
North Pacific Coast .....cccsces 

Totals 3,136 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.3 


*Revised. 





3,337,196 








*Previous June 11-15, June13-17, June 14-18, 
week 1956 1955 1954 
731,645 636,462 624,318 709,967 

1,245,930 1,201,461 1,143,966 1,203,622 
544,546 464,626 494,375 499,441 
533,535 470,287 504,117 505,172 
281,540 2 297,209 272,087 








3,190,289 


75 75 


3,063,985 


74.3 7 


Crop year flour production 








7-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week -———July 1 to-———--, 
June 10-14, Previous June 11-15, June 13-17, June 14-18, June 14, June 15, 
1957 week 1956 955 1954 1957 1956 
Northwest ...... 96 106 92 87 96 33,200,755 
Southwest ....... 95 94 92 88 92 62,612,300 
er 135 115 98 104 108 22,930,355 
Central and Ss. E. 89 94 82 75 76 27,354,787 
N. Pacific Coast.. 81 80 84 85 78 14,809,705 
Terese 2 coves 99 98 91 89 90 160,907,902 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Same 10-14 ...... 287,500 265,271 92 Fume 1016 . ccs 237,000 202,195 85 
Previous week 2 500 95 Previous week 237,000 *234,232 99 
a ren 278,500 86 TWOOAl ABO ..csiee BH 182,716 78 
Two years ago .. 279,850 235,927 4 Two years ago .. 232, 241,846 104 
Five-year average ........-.sesee- 87 Five-year average ........... rr 85 
Ten-year average ...........eeeeee 89 TOM-VERE BVOTARS 60 6.0000000000000% 84 
*Revised. . 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 






5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 10-14 ..... 1,032 982,351 95 
Previous week ..1,0 94 
Year ago ese UR 94 
Two years ago. .1,021,350 89 
PEVO-VORT GVOTOGO 556.0 cccccessesece 93 
TOM-POGE BVOTEES 2 ccccresecccvcsec 90 


*Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Fume 10-14. 2400+ 570,250 507,884 89 

Previous week 50 33,53 94 

WOME GOO 22.60% 570,250 82 

Two years ago .. 671,400 75 

Pive-Year GVETABE ...ccccccccccese 77 

TORE DURORS . a c0.0.0600 60:00:80 40% 73 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 10-14 ...... 175,000 640,021 135 

Previous week 475,000 544,546 115 

SORE OHO wcccee. 475,000 464,626 98 

Two years ago . 459,500 494,375 104 

PECRTORE- BUONO 4.00.0604 0 0cvccweos 101 

TOM WORE DOERR 6.060.066 660008 868 98 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
June 10-14 ...... 430,500 159,436 107 
Previous week .. 430,500 116 
SOOP GMOs cada0 454,500 100 
Two years ago .. 487,250 38: 2 79 





Five-year average 
Ten-year average 79 
*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

June 10-14 ...... 215,200 167,123 78 
Previous week .. 215,200 167,111 78 
Year ago . 215,000 172,442 80 
Two years ago .. 215,000 182,480 84 
Five-year AVeCTABC ....0 02 ePecccees 81 
TOR-VORE AVOTODD: 6.06 00060000000008 80 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 





June 10-14 ...... 118,855 86 
Previous week 114,429 82 
TORE GO .0sices 125,120 90 
Two years ago .. 114,729 85 
FUVO*VORE BVOTERO 0sccccccscascase 85 
Se RONG ck0-n 0020005600506 2 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 14, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour production. 
c—Southwest*—, -—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 








production to date 
June 10-14 .... 25,263 1,339,078 13,398 
Prev. week ° : $14,815 
Two wks. ago .. 11,264 
BUEE. oso 0 eve0eds 1,2 12,202 
ROOO. 2.02000 600 2 26 12,601 
ROME beccbee ence 24,373 1, 12,882 
BOER. 2 ccsccccon» 21,659 1, 12,967 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. 


principal mills of Minnesota, 


Iowa, North and South 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-—Buffalot——_ --Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 








90,300 12,960 554,387 51,621 2,583,765 
11,027 $51,072 
8,846 13,57 
65,066 9,066 45,597 3,675,672 
56,673 9,977 45,743 2,540,189 
74,357 9,710 46,965 2,545,656 
42,459 8,982 § 43,608 2,375,822 
+All mills. tRevised. 





$2.3314 @2.351%4 delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was fair for new 
crop truck wheat. New wheat was be- 
ing delivered $2.02@2.04 at North 
Texas mills. Demand was good. 


Japan a Buyer 


Wheat export bookings out of the 
Pacific Northwest were light last 
week. Japan bought three cargoes on 
its usual request for tenders, and 
this constituted the bookings for the 
week. An inquiry was received from 
Korea for a cargo of white wheat for 
June shipment but no sale has been 
reported. Exporters purchased seven 
of 10 cargoes of wheat offered by the 
CCC for export earlier in the week, 
but there was no interest shown on 


the CCC’s offer of 10 million bushels 
in flat warehouses in the country. 
Wheat prices are sagging on new 
crop. Purchases were being made at 
$2.28 bu. for July-August shipment. 
It is estimated that around 30 car- 
goes of new crop wheat have been 
sold by exporters for August and 
later shipment. Crop conditions are 
very good. There is ample moisture 
in the soil with the weather warm 
enough to cause rapid growth of 
winter wheat. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EMMA BREAY DIES 
TOLEDO — Emma P. Breay, 82, 
widow of William Breay, who operat- 
ed the former Toledo Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., died recently at Maumee. 
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Canadian Election Upset — 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Unlikely to Change 
Wheat Policies 


OTTAWA—tThere is little likeli- 
hood of any major changes in Cana- 
da’s wheat marketing policies as a 
result of the defeat of the Liberal 
Party at the general election on June 
10. The Liberals have formed govern- 
ments for the past 22 years without 
a break and they have been reputed 
as the chief architects and support- 
ers of the organization represented 
by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

There are two reasons for the view 
that no major merchandising changes 
are imminent. Though the Progres- 
sive Conservative party, led by John 
Diefenbaker, defeated the Liberals, 
it does not have a clear majority in 
the House of Commons. The other 
reason is that the election platform 
presented by the Conservatives did 
not indicate any desire to make 
sweeping changes in the organiza- 
tion of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The support of the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, which is 
the Socialist party of Canada, and 
of the Social Credit group could give 
the Liberals or the Conservatives a 
sufficient majority to form a govern- 
ment and pass legislation. Neither of 
the two leading parties could obtain 
a working majority with the aid of 
only one of the smaller groups. The 
idea that the Socialists and the Social 
Creditors will join forces to support 
either the Liberals or the Conserva- 
tives is dismissed in political circles. 

The new Conservative government, 
with Mr. Diefenbaker as prime min- 
ister, is expected to call a session of 
parliament in September or October, 
then ask for a dissolution in order to 
seek a new and stronger mandate 
from the people. 

Even if the Conservative party is 
put in a stronger position by the 
electorate next fall, there is no rea- 
son to expect any far reaching chang- 
es in wheat marketing methods. At 
the last session of parliament the life 
of the Canadian Wheat Board was 
extended for another five-year peri- 
od and the Conservative members, 
headed by Mr. Diefenbaker, support- 





C. D. HOWE RETIRES 
FROM POLITICS 


OTTAWA—Clarence Decatur 
Howe, minister of trade and com- 
merce, and a strong supporter of the 
controlled system of wheat market- 
ing represented by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, is quitting politics. He 
was beaten in the grain port riding 
of Port Arthur which he had repre- 
sented in parliament for 22 years. He 
was a member of the cabinet during 
the whole of that period. A center 
of controversy during the whole of 
his parliamentary life, he was an 
adept at cutting red tape and official 
corners. Though his career was not 
solely devoted to the organization of 
wheat sales, it was in this field of 
endeavor that he appeared to take 
the greatest pride. During tours to 
foreign countries, discussions on 
wheat buying prospects were always 
high on his agenda. Even the most 
bitter of his opponents have a high 
regard for Mr. Howe’s contributions 
to Canadian industrial life and eco- 
nomic progress in the past 20 years. 





ed the extension of the board’s term. 
Campaigning in the pre-election peri- 
od up to June 10, Conservative party 
candidates in the wheat growing 
provinces voiced their support for the 
wheat board. Mr. Diefenbaker him- 
self was elected to parliament from 
a riding in the wheat growing pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan where there 
is strong wheat board support. 


Conservative Policies 


The farm policy statement of Mr. 
Diefenbaker and the Progressive 
Conservative Party widely publi- 
cized during the campaign period in- 
cludes social and economic equality 
for farmers in Canada’s economy; 
the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to study the inequality of the 
economic position of farm people, and 
on the basis of its recommendations, 
to enact remedial legislation. It fa- 
vors a flexible price support program 
to assure maximum stability of in- 
come to Canadian farmers calculated 
on a definite formula. The formula 
and support prices are to be estab- 
lished in consultation with represen- 
tative farm organizations and are to 
be announced each year well in ad- 
vance of the production period. The 
Conservative Party intends to ease 
and extend farm credit; develop a 
realistic crop insurance plan, make 
the freight assistance program on 
feed grain permanent, effect trade 
agreements with other countries, and 
to this end, make use of vigorous 
marketing and advertising programs. 
Also among the Progressive Conser- 
vative pledges on farm policy are the 
calling of the Commonwealth Trade 
Conference for the purpose of devel- 
oping and expanding agricultural 
markets within the Commonwealth; 
endeavor to stimulate world trade in 
farm products; and will challenge un- 
fair competition and the dumping of 
farm products into Canada; co-oper- 
ate in establishing a sound program 
of soil and water conservation on a 
national basis, and provide cash ad- 
vances on farm-stored grain. 

The Progressive Conservative Par- 


_ ty favors producer marketing boards 


as a method of marketing agricul- 
tural products when desired by the 
producers. 

‘If it is advisable to supply wheat 
and any other farm product to our 
customers in the Commonwealth, or 
other areas, below the domestic price, 
or in the interests of world peace 
and security, or for humanitarian 
reasons to make commitments to 
needy peoples of the world, loss so 
incurred will not be borne by the 
producer alone,” Mr. Diefenbaker 
said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Hearings Scheduled 
On Grain Tariffs 


WINNIPEG—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada will hold 
a public hearing in Trinity Hall here 
July 15 to hear submissions regarding 
the maximum tariffs of charges to be 
made by licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act for the crop year ending 
July 31, 1958. 

A similar meeting is called for July 
18 in the board room of the Mer- 
chants Exchange, Marine Building, 
Vancouver, B.C. 








John F. Hoffmeister 


J. F. Hoffmeister 
Joins Industrial 


Engineers’ Firm 


MINNEAPOLIS — John F. Hoff- 
meister, former director of engineer- 
ing for the International Milling Co., 
has joined a firm of consulting indus- 
trial engineers, Alden Elstrom As- 
sociates, Minneapolis. He will super- 
vise engineering design, construction 
and maintenance. 

Mr. Hoffmeister was with Interna- 
tional Milling 10 years, and prior to 
that served as works manager for the 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New York Distributors 


Hear National Report 


NEW YORK—Delegates and alter- 
nates who represented the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors at 
the recent annual convention of the 
National Association of Flour Distri- 
butors in Philadelphia, gave detailed 
reports of the proceedings of the 
meeting at the season’s final regular 
session of the local group held here 
June 13. 

Herbert H. Lang, Coulter & Coul- 
ter, Inc., chairman of the board of 
directors of NAFD and former presi- 
dent of the national and local groups, 
reported growing interest and indica- 
tions of increased strength in NAFD 
with an association in the process of 
formation in Cincinnati, and increased 
support in the Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land areas. 

Members of NYAFD presenting re- 
ports at the meeting included: 
Charles Newman, B. Newman & Son; 
Charles Metzendorf, Metzendorf 
Bros., Inc.; Michael LaRosa, G. La- 
Rosa & Son; Leo Frank, Cliff H. Mor- 
ris & Co.; Vito A. Dondiego, Don- 
diego Flour Co.; Walter Eisenberger, 
Hubbard Milling Co.; Jack Di Fiore, 
and A. Reinertsen, International Mill- 
ing Co. 

Ernest Brehm, president of 
NYAFD, in a summation of the re- 
ports, indicated that the national con- 
vention was a complete success in 
programming and social activities. 

The meeting opened with a moment 
of silent tribute to the memory of 
William E. Derrick, a well known 
figure in ‘the flour milling industry, 
who died in Amsterdam, The Nether- 
lands, May 30. On a unanimous mo- 
tion, a page was set aside in the 
records of the local group in memory 
of the former president of NYAFD. 
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Bin Site Wheat 
Grading Well, 
ASC Reports 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Wheat 
shipped from Commodity Credit 
Corp. bin sites in recent months has 
been in excellent condition, according 
to Rodney McCammon, chairman of 
the Kansas State Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation Commit- 
tee. Of three and three-fourths mil- 
lion bushels, only 4,208 bu. were 
graded “sample.” 

Of the bin site wheat shipped, 
843,382 bu. graded No. 1 and 1,656,- 
542 bu. No. 2. Together they made up 
two-thirds of the total shipment. 
Thirty-one percent, 1,165,663  bu., 
graded No. 3, and 14,956 bu. graded 
No. 4. 


In the entire shipment there were 
only 4,208 bu., two carloads, that 
graded “sample.” ‘This grain con- 
tained mercury compound when de- 
livered to the bin site. 

“In shipping the wheat, priority 
was given to four factors,” Mr. Mc- 
Cammon said. “First was bin sites 
where storage space would probably 
be needed to take over 1956 price 
support grains; second, from bin sites 
where the bins needed repair; third, 
from bin sites that+were overloaded 
and sufficient turning and condition- 
ing space was not available; and last, 
from sites that contained low test 
weight wheat.” 

Mr. McCammon said that the 
grades of grain withdrawn for ship- 
ment compared very well with the 
grades of the grain when it was re- 
ceived. In fact, he said, the grades 
improved in some cases. At Bird 
City, 7,094 bu. of No. 1, 57,577 bu. of 
No. 2, 30,138 bu. of No. 3 and 1,616 
bu. of No. 4 wheat were received. 
When the wheat was shipped recent- 
ly, 73,204 bu. graded No. 2, 22,900 bu. 
No. 3 plus 145 bu. of screenings 
Shrinkage amounted to only 176 bu., 
and the wheat had been in storage 
two and one-half years. 

At Columbus, 38,384 bu. of No. 1 
and 7,670 bu. of No. 2 were stored. 
When shipped 44,151 bu. graded No. 
1 and 1,467 bu. No. 2. 


Crop Damage Fear 
Begins to Grow 
In Southwest 


KANSAS CITY—Fears are grow- 
ing among the grain and milling 
trade that the hard winter wheat 
crop in the Southwest will be poor 
in yuality because of the continued 
wet weather. Test weights ranged 
from 57 to 60 lb. bu. and moisture 
content from 12.7% to 16%. 

Widespread moisture’ overnight 
June 17 caused more delays in cutting 
operations and contributed to con- 
cern by the trade that wheat will 
ripen and sprout before it can be 
harvested, lowering quality material- 
ly. 

Some Oklahoma points have re- 
ported wheat with test weight of 48 
to 51 lb., the light weight being 
blamed on the moisture and the 
freeze that the crop suffered early 
in the spring. If no more wet weather 
interferes, harvesting should be in 








full swing in southern and central 
Kansas this week. However, the five- 
day forecast calls for rains of 1 in. 
or more in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Nebraska. 
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Pillsbury to Locate 
Distribution Center 
At Memphis 


MEMPHIS — Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
will locate its Southern Distribution 
Center here, it has been announced 
by Robert J. Keith, executive vice 
president. 

At the same time Mr. Keith an- 
nounced the appointment of Eugene 
H. Mulrooney, a lifetime Memphian, 
as Southern distribution manager, 
and Francis E. Scrivner to take 
charge of distribution of bakery prod- 
ucts. Mr. Mulrooney was formerly 
credit and office manager in the Mem- 
phis grocery products branch office 
at 321 West Trigg. He has been with 
Pillsbury 14 years. Mr. Scrivner for- 
merly was administrative assistant to 
the vice president of the bakery prod- 
ucts division at Minneapolis. 

W. G. Harris will continue as man- 
ager of the South Central region’s 
grocery products division and Thomas 
J. Gatti as manager of the Memphis 
grocery products branch, both with 
offices here. 

Pillsbury will have 46 employees 
and an annual payroll of around 
$250,000 in its Southern Distribution 
Center, which will occupy the entire 
fifth floor of the 1420 Union Building. 
The center will move into its offices 
early in July. 

Plans were revealed during the 
South Central grocery product sales 
meeting at the Hotel Peabody, at- 
tended by about 65 from eight states. 
Mr. Keith said that the distribution 
center is in line with the food indus- 
try’s effort to concentrate on im- 
proving distribution methods. Distrib- 
ution control for the South was han- 
dled in the past by the firm’s Minne- 
apolis headquarters. 

The company’s large warehouse on 
West Trigg will become a carlot dis- 
tribution facility, serving West Ten- 
nessee, Southwest Kentucky, North 
Mississippi, East Arkansas and North- 
east Louisiana. 


—--——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Kraft Bag Corp. Adds 
To Its Sales Staff 


NEW YORK—tThe Kraft Bag Corp. 
has announced appointment of two 
new men to its sales staff and the 
transfer of one of its representatives 
to the main office in New York. 

R. A. Kurlander, previously with 
Westinghouse Mfg. Co., and recently 
sales representative for Kraft Bag at 
Montgomery, Ala., has been trans- 
ferred to Kraft’s main office in New 
York. He will cover New York state 
and New England for the sale of 
multiwall bags and the “Kraftpack- 
er,’ reporting to Edward Burgers, 
Jr., eastern sales manager. 

Robert T. Smith, formerly with 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel Co., and 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
has joined Kraft as sales engineer in 
Alabama and western Tennessee for 
multiwall bags and the Kraftpacker. 
He will operate out of Birmingham, 
Ala., replacing Mr. Kurlander. 


R. F. Hobbs, formerly with the 
sales promotion department of St. 
Regis Paper Co., has joined the sales 
staff of Kraft Bag. He will handle 
sales of multiwall bags and the Kraft- 
packer in northern Ohio and Michi- 
gan, working out of the company Chi- 
cago Office. Mr. Hobbs previously was 
associated with Chase Bag and Thom- 
as Phillips in the same area. 
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ming (illustration and poem only) 


Available on Request 


A Salute to Grain, America’s 


When city folk eat meat and bread, 
Thoughts not found in an urban head 
Are whence it came, who grew the wheat, 
Who raised the corn that made the meat. 


Lest we forget, are too long mute, 
Let's offer now a proud salute 
To men who grow our golden grains, 
Who give their lives to our great plains. 


It’s fourteen hours of daily toil 

Coaxing food from a stubborn soil. 
It’s sun and sweat and worry, too, 

And in a sense, it’s all for you! 


CITY NATIONAL 


Established 1913 


Gambling with nature’s far from fun, 

So nightly with his day’s work done, 
The farmer kneels to say a prayer, 

To ask the Lord his crops to spare. 


‘Rain and sun, Lord, don’t let them fail, 
But please, dear God, don’t let it hail! 
You know I’ve worked from sun to sun, 
So be good, God, till harvest!s done.’’ 


These grass root folk, though they be few, 
And traders, shippers, millers, too, 

Help God answer the prayers we've said, 
‘Give us this day our daily bread.’’ 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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First Industry 


So from the cities’ millions strong 
Sincere salute is sent along. 

Let’s think it, say it in refrain, 
Thanks be to God for men in grain! 


A soft-spoken reminder that City National offers 
this great American industry extended term 
financing on grain purchases, with immediate 
cash payment to the seller. If intra-U. S., con- 
fact our COMMERCIAL LOAN Department; if 
you're abroad and buying for export from the 
U. S., contact our FOREIGN Department. 

Cable Address: CINAT, Kansas City, Mo. 


We believe you'll find the experience of our 
grain specialists—center-of-crop country, stone's 
throw from the Board of Trade location—and 
21st century facilities will all prove most help- 
ful where your grain transactions are concerned. 











ACTIVE AT 80—George Pennock 
Urban, dean of Buffalo’s flour mill- 


ing industry, celebrated his 80th 
birthday on May 29, but it was un- 
likely, wrote a reporter for the Buf- 
falo Evening News, that the gifts he 
received ‘“‘matched the thrill” he had 
on his 5th birthday in 1882, when his 
great-grandmother gave him a Shet- 
land pony. 

“Through dramatic decades of Buf- 
falo history,” the reporter wrote, 
“the love of horses never left him. 
Five years ago he regretfully buried 
the last of his stable of trotters and 
saddle horses. Despite his years, Mr. 
Urban still plays a part in the city’s 
industrial life. He’s a trustee of Erie 
County Savings Bank and a director 
of the Millers National Insurance Co. 
and the Illinois Fire Insurance Co. 


@ Says He Was “Fired”—‘“Behind 
him lie executive posts and director- 
ships in at least a half-dozen other 
big companies and business organi- 
zations including the George Urban 
Milling Co. at 332 N. Oak St., which 
he ran for a half-century. 

‘‘T didn’t retire. I was fired,’ he 
says briskly of his descent from the 
milling company presidency. That’s 
just a sample of the typical self- 
depreciating Urban humor—the com- 
pany is now being run by his son, 
George P. Urban, Jr., a fourth-gen- 
eration member of the milling fam- 
ily. 

“Seriously, though, Mr. Urban 
feels that there’s a tremendous waste 
of valuable manpower in the current 
fetish of retiring men in their mid- 
60s. 

““So long as a man’s mind remains 
active, keep him on and reap the 
benefits of his experience,’ he argues. 

“Mr. Urban presents a_ striking 

figure, compounded of serenity, pa- 
tience, reserve and a_ granite-like 
determination. 
@ Rode Daily Until 75—‘His ruddy 
face still bears the grooves of out- 
door living smoothed by age. His 
hair is snowy, his shoulders slightly 
stooped as he walks, and he con- 
cedes there’s a bit of stiffness in his 
limbs. His suits fasten with buttons, 
not zippers and he wears high-top 
shoes. 

““T rode horseback almost every 
day until I was about 75,’ he says. 
‘Now, when I want to ride, I borrow 
a horse from my son Henry. They’re 
polo ponies and spirited, but I can 
still handle them.’ 

“The remark is reminiscent of the 
years just prior to World War I, 
when he was one of the five founders 
of the Aero Club of Buffalo. Mr. 
Urban was in his late 30s, but he 
was determined to learn to fly. 

“Those were the days when cock- 
pits were pretty open, you had to 
hang on under the seat, and you 
wore a helmet and leather coat to 
keep from freezing to death. 


@ Of Pioneer Stock—‘After a half- 
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dozen flights, I found out I was too 
old to fly for the Army.’ 

“Mr. Urban is what might be de- 
scribed as pioneer Buffalo stock. 

“‘My grandfather, George Urban, 
came from Alsace-Lorraine in 1835 
and settled in Black Rock,’ he re- 
called. ‘In 1846, he founded a flour 
business at the corner of Genesee 
and Oak Sts. He and my father, 
George Urban, Jr., built Buffalo’s 
first roller mill in 1881. My father 
established the present George Urban 
Milling Co. in 1903 with the first 
electrically-driven grinding machin- 
ery in Buffalo. 

“In 1842 my mother’s father, Pen- 
nock Winspear, settled on a farm in 
Pine Ridge that has been the family 
home ever since. I grew up there.’ 


@ Farmers Took Turns — “ ‘The 
neighborhood farmers would take 
turns helping one another at thresh- 
ing time. At night, exhausted, they’d 
eat and open a keg of beer. They’d 
get pretty drunk. I’d eat the food 
but I never cared for the beer. In 
fact, if nobody ever drank any more 
beer than I, there wouldn’t be any 
breweries.’ 

“Mr. Urban isn’t a teetotaler, 
though. He just doesn’t like beer. He 
likes apricot brandy. 

“George Urban attended School 9 
in Buffalo, old Central High School, 
and Westford Academy in Westford, 
Mass., where his parents sent him 
when he began having difficulties 
with his high school courses because 
his mind was on business outside. He 
returned to old Central and was 


graduated at the age of 21. 

“That fall I entered the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. 
When I made the dean’s honor list 
, the first semester I didn’t tell any- 
body about it because I thought some 
people might not believe it and the 
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others might consider it a reflection 
on Yale.’ 


@ Devised Bleaching Process — “He 
was graduated from Sheffield Scien- 
tific School in 1901 and two years 
later became secretary and treasurer 
of his father’s new milling company. 

“His scientific knowledge stood 
him in good stead. He rigged an 
electrified bicycle wheel which re- 
volved inside an electrified frame, 
with each spoke giving off a spark 
every time it passed a given point. 
The sparks created ozone in the at- 
mosphere, which in turn bleached 
the flour. The process was used for 
several years until replaced by chem- 
icals. 

“Like many inventors, he had his 
downs as well as his ups. He worked 
out a method for sterilizing milling 
machinery with air heated to 200 
degrees and piped in to eliminate in- 
sects and pests. Then he organized 
Mill Sterilizing Corp. to manufacture 
the system. But chemicals came 
along which could do the job better. 
‘The whole experience cost me $10,- 
000,’ he recalls sadly. 


“Mr. Urban was president of the 
Buffalo Road Drivers Assn. in the 
early 1900s, when it staged three or 
four horse races each summer Sat- 
urday afternoon. There would be ten 
or 12 teams in each race. No bet- 
ting was permitted—it was purely 
for sport. 

“Tn 1912,’ he recalls, ‘we branched 
out with show horses. We started 
that year at Hamburg, then Syra- 
cuse, and in the fall at the National 
Horse Show in Madison Square Gar- 
den, where we won two blue ribbons: 
First, trotting stallion with Peter 
Pilot and first two-year-old trotting 
mare with Fata Custer.’ 


@ Looks to Golden Wedding — “But 
the gasoline engine was beckoning. 
The Urbans had had two or three 
electrically - propelled automobiles. 
Finally Mr. Urban sold a _ pacer 
named Jim Crow to a liveryman for 
exactly the amount needed to buy a 
new Ford runabout. 


“Mr. Urban’s first wife, the former 
Mildred Pierce, died in 1914, a month 
after the birth of their son George 
P. Urban, Jr. He and his second 
wife, the former Florence Lenhard 
Zeller, have a son, Henry, and three 
daughters, Katharine, Florence and 
Ada Marie. 

“When Mr. Urban was celebrating 
his 70th birthday a decade ago, he 
expressed a wish ‘to live to be 90.’ 
How does he feel about that now? 
He says: ‘I want to live to be 91 
years and 7 days old. That’s when 
my wife and I will celebrate our 
golden wedding anniversary.’” 


THE ONE THAT WILL WORK— 
We have had programs for everybody 
who called himself a farmer and for 
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many who didn’t—programs which 
plowed under pigs, which paid indivi- 
duals vast amounts of money for not 
farming, which encouraged people to 
produce for government instead of for 
market. 

I think many of these plans were 
ill-conceived, poorly administered, and 
self-defeating. They carried us down 
the wrong road. Any plan which 
doesn’t lead in the direction of a free, 
de-controlled, de-subsidized, supply- 
and-demand agriculture is not a good 
plan and is not good for the American 
people. 

The only farm plan that will work 
—that has ever worked satisfactorily 
—is a free market. Let’s get back to 
it—From Farm and Ranch. 


#&2X EATING OUR WAY 
THROUGH THE WHEAT SUR- 
PLUS—Floyd Breeding, representa- 
tive for the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Kansas, has come up with 
a suggestion as to how the American 
people may literally eat their way 
through the wheat surplus. He thinks 
that if everyone in the U.S. would 
commit himself to a pancake-eating 
binge once a year, the surplus would 
go away. He admits, however, that 
one pancake orgy a year would only 
make a dent in the surplus, and that 
many more years of gobbling would 
be needed to eliminate all of it. That, 
he admits, might cause other com- 
plications. 
e®e@ @ 


CYCLE OF SEASONS 
All seasons bless these rolling 
plains: 
Springtime’s quickening welcome 
rains, 
The long midsummer’s dream of 
heat, 
Autumn’s ‘haze, gold as the wheat, 
And winter’s blanketing of snow 
On stubbled fields that sleep below 
Till spring again sounds the “all 
clear” 
And the first new green shoots ap- 
pear. 
Seasons bless both field and man 
Keyed to nature’s rhythmic span: 
Sowing, reaping, reaping, sowing. 
Here you can almost hear things 
growing! 
Ethel Jacobson 


hic! 


A 16-year old girl at Enid, Okla., 
recently christened an airline’s new- 
est flight out of Enid by breaking a 
bottle on the nose of the first plane 
to take off. Oklahoma being legally a 
dry state, the bottle held nothing of 
an alcoholic nature. Enid officials 
decided that a bottle filled with 
wheat would be more appropriate for 
an Oklahoma farming community. 
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ARE YOU A LOBBYIST? 


ITHOUT a doubt, many readers of this 

journal have acquired the _ pestiferous 
habit of writing or wiring their congressional 
representatives on matters of legislation affecting 
their own or the public interest—or both. Often, 
when written communication has seemed likely 
to be ineffective, they have gone to Washington 
in person to plead with those representatives 
against inimical legislation or to ask for relief 
from legislative or administrative inequities. They 
have been under the perhaps erroneous impres- 
sion that this was the right and privilege of an 
American citizen. But now they must confront 
themselves with a doubt, as witness the following 
paragraphs of information from a Washington 
observer: 

The Senate has received a bill from its special 
committee on lobbying and campaign funds which 
would greatly broaden the present act and im- 
pose restrictions upon business men and labor 
union bosses. 

Among other things, the committee proposed to 
extend a lobby reporting law to such activities as 
general public information campaigns designed 
to enlist public support for or against legislation. 

The committee also would bring under the re- 
porting provisions an officer or employee of a 
corporation or labor union, who devotes a major 
portion of his time to the business, but who makes 
occasional contacts with members of Congress 
seeking to influence legislation. 

Under the present lobby registration law, Con- 
gress requires the filing of reports with Congress 
when the “principal” purpose of an organization 
is to influence legislation, or where individuals en- 
gage in lobbying activities. 

Disputes and law suits have arisen over proper 
interpretation of the law. The special Senate com- 
mittee, of which Sen. McClellan (D., Ark.) is 
chairman, seeks to resolve some of these doubts. 


Admittedly, there is a question of how far 
Congress can go in restricting business men, busi- 
ness organizations, labor unions, farm organiza- 
tions and the like in their contacts with Congress, 
without violating Constitutional guarantees of free 
speech and petition. But the Senate committee ap- 
parently regards its new proposals as rather mod- 
erate, and as being designed chiefly to bring pub- 
lici’ 7 to all important lobbying activities. 

Some comparisons of the existing law and the 
proposed law are: 

The committee would bring under the law so- 
called educational or public information cam- 
paigns by single purpose organizations confined to 
contacts with the public to enlist support for or 
against legislation. According to the committee, 
they are not covered by present law. 

Under the new bill, campaigns of this sort 
would be subject to the law if they involve ex- 
penditures exceeding $50,000 a year, and a sub- 
stantial portion of the program is designed to 
influence legislation. 

The committee conceded that it might be diffi- 
cult at times to determine whether a group’s 
activities are “educational” or constitute “lobby- 
ing.” In general, the committee said, a substantial 
portion of the activities of the group would have 
to be directed toward influencing legislation. 

Presumably, law enforcement officers might 
construe as lobbying such activities of an organ- 
ization as seeking to show the public that govern- 
ment competition with business is unfair. 

Another knotty question is raised by a group 
which may purchase books, pamphlets and the 
like, and distribute them in an effort to influence 
legislation. The group would be held to be engaged 
in lobbying if it had spent more than $50,000 in a 
year. 

There would be no question about campaigns 
addressed to the public through newspapers, tele- 
vision, etc., if there were “implicit appeals” to the 
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voters to write their congressmen for or against 
legislation. Those financing the campaign would be 
required to report. 


Under present law, legislative representatives 
of many trade union and agricultural groups regis- 
ter as lobbyists. They are well known in Washing- 
ton—their activities are in the open—and their 
programs also are well known. The proposed new 
law apparently would make little change in re- 
spect to them. However, provisions covering oc- 
casional direct contacts with Congress to influence 
legislation would be greatly affected by proposed 
new restrictions. 

A business man who devotes a major portion of 
his time to the general business of a firm, but who 
occasionally contacts members of Congress on 
legislation, would be held subject to the law if he 
received $300 or more in a calendar quarter as 
compensation for this purpose. 

The committee also recommended that the new 
law be extended to require filing of reports by 
persons whose contacts with administrative 
agencies are designed to influence legislation. This 
would open up a whole new field in regulation of 
so-called lobbying. 

If Congress should pass the bill—and undoubt- 
edly congressmen actually have voted for things 
even more subversive of the fundamental tenets 
of democracy than this—there is bound to be a 
big falling off in Washington’s incoming mail, or 
federal jailors will report standing room only for 
those who don’t know that “lobbying” is a dirty 
word and are not yet willing to adjust themselves 
so completely to totalitarian government as to 
keep their traps closed on public matters. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY” AND 
“CORPORATE CITIZENSHIP” 


EFT-WING big thinkers and collegiate pinks 
|e speak with growing inference and emphasis 
of business management’s “social responsibility” 
and its “obligation” to operate business “for the 
public interest.” 

It is obvious that today’s corporate enterprise 
is far removed from the “public-be-damned” atti- 
tude of two or three generations ago, and that 
business conscience has been so refined as to bring 
most of its operation well within the framework 
of public interest, but that is a vastly different 
thing from operating “for the public interest.” 

Dr. Leland I. Doan, president of the Dow 
Chemical Co., put these matters in clear and ra- 
tional light in his recent address to the Manu- 
facturing Chemists Assn. at its 85th anuual meet- 
ing. He said: 

“The desire to live right is laudable, but to 
make it meaningful we must also have the abil- 
ity. We should keep firmly in mind that in the 
final analysis we can serve the public interest 
only if we first adhere to our basic economic re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Our function is an economic one, and we have 
a very direct responsibility to carry out that func- 
tion just as ably as we possibly can. Our social 
responsibilities are part of the package, but they 
are indirect. Unless they are properly evaluated 
in terms of our basic function, they become a sort 
of hitchhiker. The main point is this: Only so 
long as we do a good job in meeting our economic 
responsibilities are we going to be able to dis- 
charge our social responsibilities. Any activity 
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labeled ‘social responsibility’ must be judged in 
terms of whether it is somehow beneficial to the 
immediate or long-range welfare of the business. 

“Our first responsibility is profitable operation. 
That is the simple and perfectly honorable pur- 
pose underlying any economic endeavor. As em- 
ployees of the owners it is our job to return a 
profit. We are custodians of their money, charged 
with the duty of seeing that it earns and grows. 
All our secondary responsibilities hinge on profit. 

“To do that we need to be very realistic in 
recognizing our true costs and, one way or an- 
other, to maintain a proper balance between our 
costs and the return we get from the things we 
produce. 


“A second responsibility of management is pro- 
tection of the owner’s capital. That is so funda- 
mental that I suppose we scarcely think about it. 
We can say, ‘Well, naturally if we make a profit 
it goes without saying that the original capital 
is being protected.’ But I wonder if it is. 

“Purely aside from the pofit motive I believe 
the investor has a right to expect that when he 
places his money with us he is doing something 
better with it than as though he simply placed it 
in a vault or buried it in a tin can. I am thinking 
that he should expect us to protect it in terms of 
purchasing power. If we fail to do that then we 
have let his dollar depreciate just as though it 
had been buried. 

“I think that as managers of business it is 
our responsibility to do all that is in our power to 
see that the stockholder’s slice -does not become 
thinner. He has a right to expect this from us and, 
if you want to face very cold reality, the survival 
of capitalism as we now know it depends upon 
making individual investment in the corporate 
entity worthwhile. 

“There is another responsibility of manage- 
ment that could well be regarded as both econom- 
ic and social. A college student recently asked: 
‘What do you consider the primary social re- 
sponsibility of management?’ 

“We told him: ‘Progressive and far-sighted 
use of capital and earnings.’ 

“And, as we talk about corporate citizenship 
and social consciousness, and find new avenues of 
demonstrating them, I would like us to keep firm- 
ly in mind that in the final analysis we can serve 
the public interest only if we first adhere to our 
basic economic responsibilities.” 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ADVERTISING— 
The importance of advertising in America’s pros- 
perity cannot be overestimated. Advertising is the 
bellows that we direct against the firebox of con- 
sumption. The resulting flame is a continuing 
desire for goods and services that activates dis- 
tribution to the broad masses of the people. This 
is the American dream come true, and the dream 
of the world yet to be realized. Above all, this 
is the accomplishment of free capital and free 
enterprise working together.—Statement by 
Harry A. Bullis, Chairman of the Board of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., accepting an award from the Free 
Enterprise Awards Assn., in New York City, May 
28, 1957. 
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As rewards in the material sense become sub- 
ject to attrition, it is my guess that, in time, those 
non-monetary incentives which now compensate 
in some fields will be subject to the same kind of 
attack, for this is not an economic question but a 
philosophical question, a state of mind. Who can 
say that a national attitude which will counte- 
nance the confiscation of reward in one area will 
not, in time, be reflected in others, to the end that 
the prize will lack its former luster, the rank 
and the titles lose their prestige, the acclaim 
ring hollow?—Crawford H. Greenewalt, Presi- 
dent, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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Foreign Commentary...ny George E. Swarbreck 





Bakers’ Bread 
Under Fire 


Bakers will have to face it. Their 
chief product, bread, is coming in for 
the criticism of consumers. Not for 
many years has there been such a 
plethora of complaint about the quali- 
ty of the bread that is being pushed 
across the counters of the world. 
Even in the U.S. there are murmur- 
ings of discontent though some of 
the small bakeshops are credited with 
producing a good product. 

It’s the soft, pappy bread that is 
lambasted. Yet surveys are said to 
indicate a customer preference for 
this type. On the other hand, some 
individuals say they prefer a crustier 
loaf. 

In the U.K., criticism has been hot 
and strong. Philip Harben, a TV per- 
sonality who demonstrates baking 
and cooking methods, calls the Brit- 
ish type bread ‘‘a wretched, anaemic, 
emasculated substance.” Writing to 
the editor of the London Times news- 
paper, Mr. Harben said that while 
there is no intrinstic reason why a 
small craftsman, or even a factory, 
should not produce excellent bread, 
the sad fact remains that they do not 
do so. 


Home Baking 
Recommended 


The remedy, Mr. Harben asserts, is 
to bake one’s own bread. He bakes 
all the bread for his own household 
and the working time for a 3-lb. 
batch is 12 minutes flat—by that he 
means working time as distinct from 
clock time. Home baking is as simple 
as that and he recommends the 
British housewife to try it. More than 
once he has demonstrated the art of 
bread making—and with the bearded 
Mr. Harben, art is the right word— 
within the strict compass of a 13-min- 
ute television program. 

Mr. Harben concludes by saying: 
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MODERN DIET—The Chapman & 
Smith Co. of Chicago has issued to 
bakers the third in its “Modern Diet” 
series of attractively-styled posters 
designed to stimulate baked foods 
consumption in the young-modern set. 
This girl is a redhead, and she con- 
tinues to publicize the phrase “Eat 
Nutritious Baked Foods Daily.” Wal- 
ter H. Rose, sales vice president of 
the firm, emphasizes that all of the 
baking industry “must unite in the 
effort to influence consumers.” 


“I have no doubt that a professional 
baker, devoting as he does his whole 
life and energy to doing no other 
thing, can bake a better loaf than I 
can. If only he would.” 


Canadian Exports 


Only a slight decline in Canadian 
wheat and flour export clearances 
for the week ended June 13 was rec- 
orded with the total 4,839,000 bu. 
compared with 4,893,000 the previous 
week. Totals included 498,000 and 
786,000 bu., respectively, in the form 
of flour. The latest total showed 32,- 
000 bu. as flour cleared to Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 
compared with 60,000 a week before. 

IWA countries were the destination 
for 857,000 bu. of wheat and included 
359,000 cleared to Japan, 255,000 to 
Germany, and 232,000 to Switzerland. 
The Netherlands was the only other 
destination. Class 2 wheat clearances 
of 3,484,000 bu. included 2,026,000 for 
the U.K., 578,000 for Poland, 372,000 
for Malta, 351,000 for France, 138,000 
for Germany with the balance going 
to the Netherlands. 


Burmese Jute Miller 
Needs U.S. Aid 


Kun She & Bros., a burmese jute 
firm, is interested in establishing a 
jute mill in Burma to process local 
and imported jute, and later to manu- 
facture jute twine, jute canvas and 
hessian cloth for local consumption 
and export. 

For this purpose the firm seeks a 
partnership arrangement with a U.S. 
firm interested in supplying capital 
and technical know-how in the form 
of technicians. Approximately $230,- 
000 is required for the proposed mill. 

The firm has already started plans 
for the estiblishment of a plant to 
house 10 jute canvas looms, 20 hes- 
sian looms, and machinery for the 


production of a mcderate quantity of 
twine. Local requirements for twine 
are said to be 640 tons annually, 
canvas and hessian cloth, also 640 
tons annually. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond direct with U Kun Shwe, 
managing director of the firm, 400 
Mogul Street, Rangoon, Burma. 
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Cross-Breeder Gives 


Report on Progress 
Of Perennial Wheat 


BERKELEY, C A LIF .—Perennial 
wheat varieties will be available to 
growers within five to 10 years a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture spe- 
cialist informed farmers at the re- 
cent spring agronomy field day at the 
University of California. Coit A. 
Suneson, USDA cereals breeder, said 
that he has been working for nearly 
20 years to cross commercial wheat 
with distantly-related perennial 
wheatgrass, ‘“Agropyron,” to produce 
a perennial wheat for grain and for- 
age. 

The Agropyron-wheat cross is about 
as wide as the cross producing the 
mule, said Mr. Suneson. But for- 
tunately, a few of the seeds produced 
in the first crosses germinated. Fer- 
tility is no longer a problem in the 
hybrids, he added. 


Some of the perennial varieties now 
produce yields comparable to com- 
mercial wheat the first year, Mr. 
Suneson said, and between 50 and 
60% of the yield the second year with 
no fertilizer added. So far, he has 
found an average stand survival rate 
of 82% in all the hybrids being 
grown in the study. 

The perennial wheat also shows re- 
sistance to leaf and stem rust, Mr. 
Suneson said. 





Canadian Flour Mills Produce 
2.8 Million Sacks in April 


TORONTO — Canadian flour mills 
reported an output of 2,857,550 sacks 
during April as compared with 3,- 
267,609 sacks in April, 1956. The vol- 
ume for March amounted to 2,982,776 
sacks, compared with 3,339,547 in 
March, 1956. 

Total flour production for the first 
nine months of the current crop year 
is 28,868,877 sacks compared with 
29,957,890 produced in the correspond- 
ing period of the previous year. 

Mills reporting for April averaged 
63.7% of their combined rated ca- 
pacity of 179,326 sacks for a 25-day 
working period. In March they 
worked 63.9% of their daily rated 
capacity of 179,503 sacks for a 26- 
day working period. 

Wheat milled during April amount- 
ed to 6,428,757 bu. including 361,701 
bu. of Ontario winter wheat, while 
in April, 1956, milled wheat was 7,- 
451,966 bu. includiing 438,858 bu. of 
winter wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour pro- 
duced in April was 152,984 sacks, 
down from the 189,955 produced in 
April, 1956. March production was 
165,777 sacks. Total volume of this 
type of flour for the first nine monihs 


of the current crop year is 1,637,049 
sacks, against 1,800,846 milled during 
the first nine months of the 1955-56 
crop year. 

Millfeed production during April 
was 47,626 tons, compared with 56,- 
555 produced in April of last year. 
The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 23,342 tons; shorts 18,962 
and middlings 5,322 tons. Millfeed 
production for the first nine months 
of the crop year totaled 492,530 tons, 
while for the comparable period in 
1955-56 the total was 524,348. 


Flour Exports 


Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of April, 1957, amounted to 
1,328,373 sacks, compared with 1,207,- 
110 in March. In April, 1956, exports 
were 1,394,550 sacks. For the first 
nine months of the present crop year 
flour exports totaled 12,021,755 sacks, 
compared with a revised figure of 
12,579,447 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. 

Flour exports to Commonwealth 
countries during April, 1957, were 
less than shipments made to those 
countries during April, 1956. The cur- 
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CANADIAN DURUM 
QUOTA SET 


WINNIPEG — The delivery quota 
on durum wheat in Western Canada 
was increased from 12 to 15 bu. per 
seeded acre of durum wheat, subject 
to a minimum delivery quota of 500 
bu. The Canadian Wheat Board an- 
nounced the change effective June 
14, All deliveries of durum wheat 
made by producers must apply 
against the authorized durum wheat 
quota and in no case will deliveries be 
permitted to apply against a pro- 
ducer’s initial or specified acreage 
quotas. 





Ontario Millers 
Plan Meeting 
For June 24 


TORONTO—tThe 22nd annual gen- 
eral meeting of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. will be held in the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto June 24, 1957. 

Activities for members of the as- 
sociation and their guests will com- 
mence with a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
A meeting of the board of directors 
will be held before the luncheon, be- 
ginning at 10:30 a.m. 

The general meeting will convene 
at 2 p.m., when the guest speaker 
will be J. M. Appleton, president, 
Greenmelk Co., Ltd., Wallaceburg. 
Mr. Appleton will call his address 
“So little for the farm.” The guest 
speaker is widely known and highly 
regarded in the Canadian feed and 
grain trade, as well as in agricultur- 
al circles generally. 

A feature of the event will be the 
showing of a film taken in Russia 
last fall during the visit to that coun- 
try of a group of businessmen from 
the U.S. Charles Ritz, chairman of 
the board, International Milling Co., 
was included in that group, and the 
film is being loaned by International. 

Reports of officials of the associa- 
tion and general business will occupy 
a large part of the afternoon session. 


In the evening, the grain and allied 
trades will entertain the millers and 
their guests to cocktails and dinner. 
This part of the affair is now tradi- 
tional, as the hospitality of the grain 
and allied trades has been extended 
to the millers for the 22 years the 
association has been in existence. 

President of OFMA is Donald M. 
Hunter, president, T. H. Taylor Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, and Harry J. Dow- 
sett, Toronto, is secretary-manager. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Boxcar Supply Ample 
For 1957 Harvest, 
Official Says 


KANSAS CITY—This year there 
are 6,000 more boxcars on the eight 
railroads concerned with the wheat 
harvest, R. E. Clark, Washington, 
manager of the closed car section of 
the car service division, Association 
of American Railroads, said here re- 
cently. Mr. Clark, who attended a 
meeting of the Trans-Missouri Kan- 
sas Shippers Board here, said that 
8,000 are cars ready at this time along- 
side country elevators in the South- 
west awaiting the new harvest. Mr. 
Clark declared that there are ample 
boxcar supplies for the 1957 harvest, 
but he said there will be shortages at 
country stations at times because of 
the great rapidity with which the 
wheat crop is now harvested. 
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USDA Increases 
Wheat Buying 
For Turkey 


WASHINGTON —tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
a further amendment of its wheat 
purchase authorization No. 10-20 is- 
sued to Turkey under Title I of Pub- 
lic Law 480. The authorization, as 
amended, provides for purchase of an 
additional $1,705,450 worth of wheat 
and extends the contracting period 
to July 15, 1957, and the delivery 
period to July 31, 1957. 

The increase of $1,705,450 will pro- 
vide for purchase of an additional 
27,000 metric tons of wheat. The in- 
crease re-programs residual amounts 
of purchase authorizations previous- 
ly issued. 

Authorization No. 10-20, as amend- 
ed, now provides for financing the 
purchase of $12,978,450 worth, or 
approximately 198,000 metric tons, 
of wheat. 

Purchases of approximately 155,000 
metric tons of wheat under this 
authorization have been reported to 
USDA. 

Purchases of the wheat will be 
made by Toprak, New York Organi- 
zation, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

Issuance of an authorization to 
Pakistan to finance the purchase of 
$6.9 million worth of milled rice 
from U.S. suppliers under Title I of 
PL 480 also was announced by USDA. 
Purchases of rice will be made by 
M. G. Dastgir, commercial secre- 
tary, Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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Alberta Wheat Pool, 


Seed Group Merge 


WINNIPEG—A merger of the AIl- 
berta Wheat Pool and the Alberta 
Seed Growers Co-operative has been 








announced in a_ statement issued 
jointly by the two _ organizations. 


While details of the transaction and 
the date of transfer have not been 
announced, the wheat pool will take 
over responsibilities and properties of 
the seed co-operative. 
The Alberta Wheat 
membership of almost 50,000 and 
some 535 country elevators in the 
province. The seed growers’ coopera- 
tive has a membership of 12,000 and 
seed cleaning and storage facilities at 
more than 30 points in the province. 


Pool has a 
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Tornado Casualty 


OLTON, TEXAS —A casualty of 
the siege of tornadoes that recent- 
ly swept West Texas was the Ben 
F. Smith Grain Co. The main plant 
was cut in two, while both ends of 


the structure were left standing. 
Damages have been estimated at 
$75,000. 


RK. C. PRAGT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats ard Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CANADIAN OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 20) 





rent total is 774,282 sacks, compared 
with 860,392. For the first nine 
months of the current crop year, ship- 
ments to Commonwealth countries 
have amounted to 6,503,873 sacks, 
whereas in the corresponding period 
of last year shipments were 6,688,837. 
Exports to foreign countries during 
April were 554,091 sacks, compared 
with 534,158 in April, 1956. For the 
nine-month period under review, ship- 
ments to foreign countries have 
amounted to 5,517,882 sacks, com- 
pared with 5,891,060 during the nine- 
month period of the previous year. 
The following tabulation shows the 
principal markets taking increased 
or reduced quantities this crop year 

in comparison to last year. 
Commonwealth countries taking in- 

creased quantities: 
1956-57 1955-55 


Federation Rhodesia & 


ree 2,180 aha 
ee te ee 299,076 228,541 
ee ee eae 169,120 103,755 
So ET OTe 1,342 sees 
poeiee OC rere 31,645 28,130 
British Guiana ........ 105,847 37,267 
Commonwealth countries taking 
reduced quantities: 
1956-57 1955-56 
WM, ccvececsccecesesss S85R,698 OORERES 
British East Africa .... 448 2,442 
SOMO. Sie 6 4-4:400:50:9:0.000 1,021 14,496 
PEMNG 5.062% 5-c44o 6500 87,138 90,100 
Other Br. West Africa 5,600 8,521 
BOOPTR. TORE ins cciccnces 75,442 92,144 
a Serre 186,869 197,742 
Malaya & Singapore .... 139,812 168,943 
PD sce tame aie es 91,494 117,118 
Mee. EEOMGUPRS 6 .cckcsess 5,463 11,912 
MRIS, Fi-5-a. 0 k:00s os & 3-5-0 169,126 507,044 
Leeward & Windward 
DIE pk 5 schat.6.6 593.4 319,440 329,909 
Trinidad & Tobago ..... 528,545 710,824 


Foreign countries taking increased 
quantities: 





1956-57 1955-56 
Portuguese East Africa 6,510 3,429 
a, See ee rere ° 13,959 6,344 
MRE cacahie bet esa reen } 234,338 
pee err ee »2 11,366 
a Serr Cree 156,312 114,453 
NOIR ioe why, Seis oy 195,568 118,922 
Lo ee 3,965 1,086 
PUGEMOCIAMGS onto sive 1,890 770 
NES Sree ee 17,145 5,660 
ee Were Terre ee Ft ee 
French West Indies 2,375 1,621 
SS Re rr yoe rere Cr eee 916,96 279,840 
ARE, | nik. 6 <5 0 cccctnes 66,694 59,332 

Foreign countries taking reduced 

quantities: 

1956-57 1955-56 
Azores and Madeira 8,645 19,53: 
Belgian Congo ........ 125,198 54, 
DL K-05 0:4 4-5'5 9b oko we 3,888 
ee 6,710 
Portuguese West Africa 12,046 2 
Philippine Islands ..... 1,964,847 1,994,: 
Germany, Federal Rep.. 50 a 
RUIN Sat Wine Oe a ine cae ane a 
Ae err 3,362 + 
aC Pee ee 1,000 ,6 
RUBOOIAVER 600.0 ovens 1,175 2,650 
American Virgin Islands 3,565 9,478 
a er eee 146,119 179,167 
on, CT eee 108,154 202,529 
Dominican Republic 132,281 153,711 
eee 85,546 102,177 
|) ee 48,081 101,251 
Ree ere 87,781 183,122 
ce ee ee ee 21,166 24,146 
Netherlands Antilles . 15,841 72,110 
I. inn bwibimee wens s 108,862 
ke ee eRe 73 85,047 
French Oceania 1: 18,226 
Se ree ee j 14,515 
noes, MEE CC Oe 9,852 
IN na Sn 5h a a oreo 72,181 
Se, eee 18,044 
UN, ood e> +d aee pss 1,139,554 





Wn. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Spectalizing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “‘Cityflour’’ Adelaide 





MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 













s Gate Co: 


sills », EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 





4a ° Ml 
Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills . 


“Lasalle” “Pontiac” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

















JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 











Cable Address: ‘“‘ForTGARRY” 





MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 
— oe 


SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


“Ogilvie”. 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


Y 
v THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


millfeed market, which has been very 
soft as compared with some pre- 
vious years. There is some belief that 
millfeed usage in the feed industry 
is declining, and cannot be relied on 
to permit low flour prices any longer. 

Quotations June 14: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.13@6.40, standard $6.08@6.30, 
clear $5.50@5.88; hard winter short 
patent $5.80@6.10, 95% patent $5.70 
@6, clear $5.28@5.75, family flour 
$7.55, soft winter high ratio $7.06@ 
7.10, soft winter short $6.31, standard 
$5.30@5.80, clear $4.72@5.10, cookie 
and cracker flour, papers $5.15@5.20. 


St. Louis: Some small replacement 
buying was done last week by bak- 
ers on p.d.s. basis. Chains and other 
large users are still out of market 
awaiting movement of the new crops. 
Shipping directions were fair, clears 
and low grades were slow. Package 
goods continued to fall off. 

Quotations June 14, in 100-lb. cot- 
ton sacks: Family top patent $6.60, 
top hard $7.30, ordinary $6.20, bak- 
ers in 100 lb. paper sacks—cake $6.95, 
pastry $5, soft straights $5.45, clears 
$5.15; hard winter short patent $6.05, 
standard patent $5.90, clears $5.25; 
spring short patent $6.55, standard 
$6.45, clears $6.30. 


East 


Buffalo: There was little done in 
the way of flour sales last week, ex- 
cept for fill-in lots. Spring wheat 
flour edged up 1¢ during the week. 

Clear flour was unchanged and still 
tight, with the scarcity caused by ex- 
traction characteristics of wheat at 
this time of year. Cake and pastry 
flour ended unchanged. 


Export activity was substantially 
above a week ago, and indications 
point to an even heavier movement 
in the weeks to come. The increased 
activity may result from exporters 
trying to get as much under the wire 
by July 1 as possible in the event that 
subsidies are killed next year. 


Local bakeries sales volume was a 
little easier last week but still sub- 
stantially above a couple of months 
ago. The end of the school season 
may bring a slight dip in consumption 
followed by a rise as children switch 
to summer eating habits. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago and slightly above a year 
ago. Two mills worked 6 days; one 
worked 52s days; one 5 days; one 
4% days and the remaining mill 
worked 4 days. 

Quotations June 14: Spring family 
$7.60, spring high gluten $7.05@7.20, 
spring short $6.70@6.85, spring stand- 
ard $6.65@6.75, spring straight $6.60, 
spring first clear $6.24@6.27; hard 
winter short $6.67@6.86, hard winter 
standard $6.57 @6.71, hard winter first 
clear $6.41; soft winter short patent 
$7.43@7.78, soft winter’ standard 
$7.03@7.08, soft winter straight $5.85 
@5.88, soft winter first clear $5.20@ 
5.33. ‘ 

New York: Flour prices held firm 
throughout the week and buyers per- 
sisted in holding to the recent pat- 
tern of cautious purchasing. As a re- 
sult, the only interest reported was 


scattered small bookings on practical- 
ly all types. Protection against ad- 
vances in rye flours announced at 
mid-week and reported ranging up to 
15¢, had little effect on buying inter- 
est and only a small volume was re- 
ported booked. 

Quotations June 14: Spring short 
patent $6.76@6.86, standard patent 
$6.66@6.76, high gluten $7.11@7.21, 
clears $6.15@6.40; hard winter short 
patent $6.54@6.64, standard patent 
$6.39@6.49; Pacific soft wheat flour 
$7.15@7.77; eastern soft wheat 
straights $5.65@5.90, high ratio $6.50 
@7.60, family $7.60, rye $5.35@5.50. 

Boston: The local flour market con- 
tinued to be relatively inactive last 
week with most of the sales consum- 
mated being confined to small odd- 
lots for immediate or nearby require- 
ments. Springs pushed up about 7¢ 
during the week but reacted to close 
unchanged to 5¢ net higher for the 
period. Hard winters fluctuated in a 
narrow price range and finally fin- 
ished 1¢ net higher for the week. Soft 
wheat flour displayed lower tenden- 
cies closing unchanged to 10¢ lower. 

Once again flour trading was ex- 
tremely spotty which indicated ample 
stocks on the books plus a deter- 
mined resistance to extending cover- 
age at current price levels. The prox- 
imity of the new crop has also tended 
to make most buyers extremely cau- 
tious despite current reports of crop 
damage in scattered new crop areas. 
Most operators reported that they 
were not too impressed by the re- 
ports of crop damage, and they ap- 
peared fully confident that more fa- 
vorable buying opportunities would 
be presented later. Some mills were 


reported to be offering substantial 
price concessions on the new crop, 
but there were no reports of poten- 
tial buyers showing any interest be- 
yond the conversational stage. 

Quotations June 15: Spring short 
patents $6.80@6.90, standards $6.70 
@6.80, high gluten $7.15@7.25, first 
clears $6.12@6.42, hard winter short 
patents $6.56@6.66, standards $6.41 
@6.51; Pacific soft wheat flour $7.15 
@7.79; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.67 @5.92, soft wheat flour high ra- 
tio, $6.42@7.62; family $7.62. 

Philadelphia: With weather again 
influencing grain price movements in 
a rather erratic fashion, the local 
flour market reflected continued un- 
certainty on the part of bakers and 
jobbers. Most of these were said to 
be in possession of adequate supplies 
for nearby requirements, but others 
are believed to be reaching the point 
where they would prefer at least a 
little better protection and were hop- 
ing that expected pressure from the 
new crop harvest would present 
them with such a buying opportunity. 
However, most mill postings were 
displaying a firm undertone and 
springs closed slightly higher than 
in the previous week. 

There seems to be a good deal of 
uncertainty in the trade here over 
the effect of the forthcoming farm- 
er vote in 1958 quotas, something 
which adds to the uncertainties that 
have kept buyers on the sidelines for 
quite a spell now. Once again it is a 
story of small hand-to-mouth pur- 
chases keeping dealings from coming 
to a standstill. Meanwhile, bakers 
sales are reportedly holding their 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1956-57 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1956-57 
Through June 7, 1957 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 

















Importing —U.$.—— —Australia— Canada —Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-FIl. 
MEE nid sine Kisses 10.2 Bite tate Per 2.4 ae 12.6 ais 12.6 
ae 104.0 31.9 on 31.4 8.7 135.4 40.7 176.1 
MTR a-éie-0'0.0:s:5.0.05 60.1 31.2 aes ale «sie 60.1 31.2 91.3 
I ain orciahicce cease a ad ates er xo 
Costa Rica .....06. 7.5 20.2 aa 9.3 7.5 29.5 37.0 
MME Aasoodab cae eu 84.0 109.8 of 6.4 84.1 116.2 200.3 
re 43.1 eo a2 a 51.0 | *51.1 
Dom. Republic ..... 1.1 17.4 ek 8.9 1.1 26.3 27.4 
ET re 12.7 oe 13.3 Sav 26.0 a 26.0 
OS eee oath te nee ae <a iia eae 
El Salvador ........ 1.8 15.6 eveca Fe i 4.2 2.5 19.8 22.3 
ee 698.9 Sak 181.0 460.1 ..+ 1,490.8 dane *1,490.8 
eee 243.2 wae ee bate wis 243.2 Sas 243.2 
Guatemala ......... 16.4 18.4 2.8 2.3 iV.2 20.7 40.0 
SS aaeee Aer 34.4 mire 6.2 oso 40.6 40.5 
PIOMGMTAS .0...00000 4.1 4.0 snide ok | 4.1 4.7 8.8 
"ae ere 4 1.0 aie “on ss tad 4 1.0 1.4 
IS ops 6155-050 4:b:0ea08 8 4.8 ae 195.3 sale 200.1 son 200.1 
ee nia 14.5 re 126.4 ae cae — 140.9 140.9 
EE Liatn ave SSpt-a-06 29.8 ron 17.8 re 66.5 etek 114.1 ons 114.1 
OO er enor 149.4 me are 45.4 “ee 194.8 isi 194.8 
RMD aiseinicasewercaitas 9.9 nie pai Rees Sie 9.9 aio 9.9 
EES 581.0 ¥ rare 433.6 -.+ 1,014.6 see 1,014.6 
ay 6.9 eas a 6.9 6.9 

oa 1.1 eas ae on ce 1.3 

Netherlands ........ 314.5 101.7 nae 4 152.7 5.0 469.0 108.1 *577.1 
New Zealand ...... cain Sm 157.9 .l ane ike 157.9 2.1 160.0 
Nicaragua ......... itl 6.9 xa ane 3.0 ae 7.9 9.9 
a, rrr 24.5 24.9 ‘he 98.1 Ae 150.7 24.9 *175.6 
0 Se one 14.2 ae 4.1 ca 18.3 18.3 
ae 15.0 1.5 we naa _— 15.0 1.5 16.5 
Philippines ......... ee 84.1 va bP fa 76.3 er 168.1 168.1 
ra 64.0 21.8 16.5 8 ney 6.7 80.5 29.3 109.8 
Saudi Arabia ...... 4.8 31.2 ie%s Pe nas ae 4.8 31.2 36.0 
BN. oo sibcwed.s aaa on <a cain a Site a 
Switzerland ... a as pe 125.9 125.9 125.9 
South Africa . ene a von See * aI ra ae 
Vatican City 15.0 Be a aie ae 15.0 ase 15.0 
Venezuela ......... 4.6 109.0 sare 3 55.3 4.9 164.3 169.2 
VOGOStIAVIa occas 93.7 ee are <a nae va 93.7 er 93.7 
er ee 2,598.5 701.8 568.5 138.5 1,436.6 197.0 4,788.9 1,037.6  *5,826.5 


**Less than .100. 


*Sales included 185,300 metric! tons wheat by Argentina, France and Sweden, 


own as summery weather made its 
debut. 

Quotations June 14, 100 lb. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.10 
@7.20, short patent $6.75@6.85, 
standard $6.65@6.75, first clear $6.55 
@6.65; hard winter short patent $6.30 
@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30; soft 
winter, nearby $5.40@5.50. 


Pittsburgh: There was little change 
in the flour picture the last week. 
Both large and small bakeries and 
flour brokers continue to await fur- 
ther details on the new crop. Here 
and there, there were a few fill-in 
sales last week, but these were of 
small amounts for immediate deliv- 
ery. Family flour sales continue 
small, in spite of inducements offered 
on case lots. Directions on family 
and other patents continue to be only 
fair. 


South 


New Orleans: Quietness was again 
experienced in flour sales last week 
with the firming in prices and an 
unusual heavy backlog over the ma- 
jority of the trade, and only in a few 
instances did bakers or jobbers show 
interest in additional coverage. Sales 
were of small volume and inquiries 
practically nil on both hard winter 
and spring wheat flours. Considerable 
interest was shown in soft wheat 
flours since their prices remained on 
the high level of previous weeks, but 
prices are still beyond buyers’ ideas 
and only passing sales were consum- 
mated for nearby needs, although 
mills were pressing for business. 
There was a slight pickup on family 
brands but the trend was weaker 
than usual for this season. 

Shipping directions were slower 
than usual, with the continued de- 
crease in the consumption of bread 
and sweet goods. However, directions 
for future shipments are picking up 
again, since stocks are now on the 
light side. 

Export flour sales were very small 
to both Europe and the Americas, 
with some scattered lots going to the 
latter. Inquiries, however, were more 
numerous and definite business pend- 
ing to Portuguese East Africa and 
Colombia. 

Quotations June 14, in carlots, 
packed in 100 lb. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.95 @6.10, standard $5.80@5.95, first 
clear $5.20@5.50; spring wheat bak- 
ery short patent $6.40@6.60, stand- 
ard $6.20@6.40, first clear $5.70@ 
6, high gluten $6.75@6.95; soft wheat 
short patent $5.80@6.15, straight 
$5.40@5.70, first clear $4.80@5.25, 
high ratio cake $6.30@6.65; Pacific 
Coast cake $6.80@7.10, pastry $6.25 
@6.40. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: 
6% 


The purchase of about 
million pounds of hard white 


flour by the U.S. Army Quartermas- 
ter out of the Northwest during the 
past week has maintained production 
of flour in this area despite the usual 
seasonal slow down of local buying at 
this time of year. 

Quotations June 14: Family patent 
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$7.90, bluestem bakery $6.86, cake 
$8.22, pastry $7.17, pie $6.92, whole 
wheat $6.21, graham $6.06, cracked 
wheat $6.16, high gluten $7.13. 

Portland: Mill grindings a little 
better with some mills, lower with 
others. The U.S. Army Quartermas- 
ter Corps bought 2.8 million pounds 
of flour last week and this week will 
purchase 6.8 million pounds. Last 
week’s flour was sold by two of the 
larger export mills, the smaller ones 
not sharing in the business. Some of 
the smaller mills have been down for 
a couple of weeks. New flour book- 
ings domestically not showing any 
distinct improvement with buyers 
awaiting new crop offers. Quotations 
June 14: Family patent $7.90, Blue- 
stem bakers $6.86, cake $8.22, pastry 
$7.12, pie $6.92, 100% whole wheat 
$6.21, graham $6.06, cracked wheat 
$6.16, high gluten $7.13. 


Canada 


Toronto: Generally, mills were only 
moderately busy with regular trade 
last week. 

Quotations June 14: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.80@6.10 
in 100’s cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.70@5 in 
100’s papers, less cash discounts, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used. 

Most buyers of winter wheat flour 
have their current requirements well 
booked, and it is not expected there 
will be any great interest in further 
bookings until new crop wheat is 
available. 

Quotations June 14: $4.10, 100 Ib. 
export cottons, for export, f.a.s. 
Montreal-Halifax. 

The new crop of winter wheat is 
progressing well, and is headed out 
in many areas, with indications of a 
good yield. It is too early yet for any 
indication of price for new crop 
wheat to be known. Old crop wheat 
is trading in limited quantities at 
$1.35 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Canada moved less flour 
into overseas export channels for the 
week ended June 13 than the week 
previous with the totals 216,500 and 
341,600 sacks, respectively. The past 
week’s total showed only 13,900 sacks 
cleared to IWA countries compared 
with 26,000 the preceding week. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate and mills 
continue to operate on a short week. 
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patents $4.90 in paper bags and $5.10 
in cottons; Ontario pastry to the 
trade $6.70 and Ontario cake flour 
$7.35. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Interest in the local 
millfeed market was reported to be 
better than average last week as the 
activity and price increases experi- 
enced in the Southwest the previous 
week were felt in the local market. 

Jobbers and mixers were active 
and sack demand was said to be ex- 
cellent. Bulk demand put prices on a 
firm basis. Sales of red dog picked up 
sharply and prices for red dog ad- 
vanced $3 over the previous week. 

Supplies are low and running time 
is slow, giving local mills the prospect 
of firm prices again this week. 

Quotations June 14: Bran $35@a 
35.50, standard midds. $36, red dog 
$43 @ 44. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed 
slacked off slightly June 17 after 
quickened interest earlier in the 
seven-day period. Shorts were very 
hard to find, both sacked and bulk. 
There was also good demand for mid- 
dlings, while bran was meeting with 
little interest. The strong demand for 
shorts and midds. pushed prices up $3 
from a week earlier. Bran was more 
plentiful and prices were unchanged 
to up slightly. Mixers and jobbers 
were said to be buying. Some feed 
was reportedly moving into Louisiana 
and Texas where the late harvest has 
apparently kept mills from turning 
out as much feed as is needed in 
those areas this time of year. Quota- 
tions June 17, carlots, Kansas City: 
Bran $35.50@36.25, shorts $39.75@ 


* 40.50, sacked. 


Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was up and down in the Hutchinson 
area the past week. Bran was up 
about $1.25 a ton at week’s end and 
shorts up about $3. Nothing big was 
booked ahead. Quotations June 14, 
basis Kansas City, per ton, sacked: 
Bran $36.25@36.75, shorts $39@ 
39.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand for spot mill- 
feed was active last week, with offer- 
ings very light. Quotations June 14, 
burlaps: Bran $45.50@46.50, gray 
shorts $47.50@48.50, delivered Texas 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
NE is 0:4 aad dee mean $40.00@40.50 $35.00@35.50 $42.00@42.50 $....@47.50 $....@48.50 
Standard midds. ..... 41.00@41.50 ....@36.00  43.50@44.00 ....@48.00 ....@49.50 
 ! Saaee ...-@44.00 ...-@41.00 nese ose Se ewes eee 
gf” aN ae 44.50@45.50  43.00@44.00 46.00@47.00 . «+. @53.00 5a Es ee 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
MN k 65k eae Aes 0:0 $35.50@34.25 $41.25@41.75 $45.50@46.50 $46.00@47.75 as prcvad 
errr rerr ers 39.75@40.50  44.00@44.50 47.50@48.50  48.00@49.75 — "ane 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
|. ES ar errs $47.00@48.00 $50.00@51.00 $55.00@56.00 
WHORINOE. occ cscccscees 38.00@43.00 40.00@43.00 43.00@45.00 





common points; $2 higher on both 
compared with previous week. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
strong last week, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Bran advanced $1 ton and 
shorts $2.75 ton. Quotations June 14, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $36.75, 
shorts $39.50. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand for 
both bran and shorts. Prices ad- 
vanced and closed $1 higher on bran 
and $2.75 higher on shorts. Quota- 
tions, straight cars: Bran $38.75@ 
39.75, millrun $40.25@41.25, shorts 
$41.50@42.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $1.50 a ton higher and shorts 
$3 a ton higher. Supplies were scarce. 
Quotations basis Kansas City: Bran 
$36.50 @37, gray shorts $39@39.50. 

Chicago: Bran and standard midds. 
made some price recovery from pre- 
vious heavy declines in the Central 
States during the week ending June 
17, but flour midds. and red dog lost 
some ground. Traders did not attach 
any great significance to the market 
action, saying that production was 
off but the market appeared weak. 
Quotations June 14: Bran $40@40.50, 
standard midds. $41@41.50, flour 
midds. $44, red dog $44.50@45.50. 

St. Louis: The demand for feeds 
was good, and the price trend higher. 
Supplies are adequate. Quotations 
June 14: Bran $41.25@41.75, shorts 
$44@44.50, St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: Sales of middlings and 
red dog improved last week, with 
better demand from the South aiding 
red dog. There was little demand for 
bran but reduced flour mill running 
time helped to firm prices. For the 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


past two weeks Buffalo prices have 
been below the rest of the nation. 
Prices are considered attractive, “as 
well they should,” one spokesman 
said, “considering that they are at 
their lowest levels in the past 15 to 
20 years.” Mill running time aver- 
aged five days. Bran ended up $1.50 
@2. Both middlings and red dog ad- 
vanced $2@2.50. Bulk differentials 
on bran and middlings ranged from 
$5.50@6. Quotations June 14: Bran 
$42 @42.50, standard midds. $43.50@ 
44, red dog $46@47. 

Boston: Millfeeds were irregular in 
the local market last week. Supplies 
appeared to be ample with buying 
interest at a low ebb. Domestic bran 
averaged about $1 higher for the 
week while Canadian bran eased $1. 
Domestic middlings declined $1 and 
Canadian middlings eased 50¢ to $1. 
Local dealers reported that sales 
were extremely difficult to consum- 
mate and efforts to move surpluses 
at concessions failed to attract any 
interest beyond a scattered sale here 
and there with the volume moved 
quite unimpressive. Quotations June 
15: Domestic bran $48.50, midds. 
$49.50. 

Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market was under new pressure last 
week and gave further ground. This 
presented those with dwindling sup- 
plies an opportunity to replenish, but 
there was no rush to buy and the 
total volume was not large. The June 
14 quotation on bran was off $2.50 
from the previous week to $47.50, 
while a $2 decline put standard 
midds. at $48 and a $1 downward 
revision found red dog at $53. 

Pittsburgh: There were price in- 
creases in millfeeds last week and 
buying was very good in bran and 
middlings with red dog leading in 
West Virginia areas. The supplies 
continued plentiful and immediate 
shipments still available. Quotations 
June 14 f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran 


«> 


, : ‘ : All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt A : 
There is no accumulation of supplies delivery: $46.50 @47.50, standard midds. $48.50 
and prices are unchanged to slight- Pe 8 Minneapolis Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo @49.50, flour midds. $52.50@53, red 
° . ’ ~ ND TO nig. cb cc cessinewatenen — ooo SO.DOTSS §... 2.2 G0 vce §. SO y 
ly higher. Quotations June 15: Top Spring top. patent SERA st 6.1oeae en OM oe ci = a ies “— wt i The millfeed ket 
ae eae 4 a n PUR BHP GOR 2. cc ccc scncccceve cae aE ‘ J er aig oa _— J : l ar 
patent springs for delivery between grind Short. en. "@ 1. 5197@6.07 |.1@ 21. 111@6.85 6.70@6.85 a ee see ‘a ne i 
Ft. William and the British Colum- Spring standard 622... sesso ee eees 6.08@6.40 5.97@5.97 :.-@ we 6-45 $.65@6.78 continued to es pa nd e 
: WIPE %o ~ ; errr Cae ses sesUissd cosMcre 2040 pre cone as J sho a mi ings 
bia boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70@ pring first clear... ..2.2222222221! 5.50@5.68 5.32@5.83 |..@... |11@6.30 6.24@6.27 — ping eg . reife — = 
6.10; second patents, cottons $5.45@ Hard winter family ..........+.++++ ee ee lL CLs See Se 00 e bulk of the business. bra 
sagan 5 nee, i, eee 5.80@6.10 ...@... 5.70@5.75 ...@6.05 6.57@6.86 prices advanced slightly but inquiries 
5.85; second patents to bakers, paper Hard winter standard .............. 5.70@6.00 ...@... 5.60@5.65 ...@5.90 6.57@6.7! ig 1 : an dat oie 
100’s $4.50@4.70. All prices cash - Hard winter first clear ...........- 5.28@5.75 ...@... 4.55@4.90 ...@5.25 ...@6.4! and sales were on the short side. 
00’s $4.50 @ 4.70. prices casn Car- ee winter -, ued PAP ee ee 5300880 a — ~ at ae ee 70307 08 Mixers and jobbers were active on 
; + winter standard ............... : ; et: ee oe oa y : an es 
_ Soft winter straight ...........0+.. N.@... 1@ ll) LI@ ll! ii@si4 sies@s.ze the lighter feeds and mills in general 
Vancouver: Export flour sales re- — = — EP re rR +t gues mee --e a cleaned up available supplies but 
ported here during last week con- RYe flour! dark 0.0L, @20@432 440441 158 1: Ga 4794; were not pressing for orders, on the 
tinued along quiet lines. While ship- Semolina blend, bulk ............+05 css wee. cose . sac oa ss  sccwss tightness of basic offerings. Quota- 
pers are constantly expecting some New York Phila. Boston Pittsburg *NewOrl. tions June 14: Bran $46@47.75, 
ogee eee ; ieilie Media 2 sce anaes ‘0... 5. Ao... 2.0... es Ss @49.75. 
pick up in the buying demand from Spring high gluten .......200020001. THi@7-2i 7-10@7.20 7-15@7-25 $7067.16 6.75@6.93 serte Oee ao 5 sania 
See pa tak. » WBMES cow anivinss-okcmncwonte 6.76@6.86 6.75@6.85 6.80@6.90 6.45@6.8! 6.40@6.6 Memphis: Prices of millfeed rose 
such regular customers as the Philip-  gPring standard ............2slllely 6.66@6.76 6.65@6.75 6.70@6.80 6.35@6.71 6.20@6.49 1. star ton ; ag ‘ k ¢ 
pines, this spurt has so far not yet Spring first clear ..............++: 6.15@6.40 6.55@6.65 6.12@6.42 6.05@6.60 5.70@6.00 Sharply here late last week, result- 
seibootiiinel Hard winter short, ca peeseeetessaeees scenes 4.2004.40 vit Tea] 6416.88 5.95 @4.10 ing from short mill runs and failure 
aterializea. ard winter standard .............. : ' ‘ ‘ Y e 7 Ree” 95 i - : ; 
Sales to Central America, plus a Hard winter first clear ............. wee@..e 22e-@... = «6-@... 6.26@6.48 5.20@5.50 of some customers to buy during an 
‘ h he W t Indi se — a baxageeracratesar <a “¢ ~ —- 5 a Soa s80b6 is oversold market for two weeks. The 
7s : + winter short patent ........... — eee & 3 in a ; sme : 
a Oe eS ee ee oe... 5.65@5.90 |..@... ...@... ...@... 5.40@5.70 Supply was adequate for the demand. 
and Thailand, are holding fairly Sof winter first clear ...........0+ sucos wales. «elles ...-@ a 4.80@5.25 Mixed feed business continued to be 
steady but confined to regular month- fie flour, white --.---.---------.7-, 5.35@5.50 5.25@535  ---@--: 4920818 |1@., Slow, dealers reported. Millfeed quo- 
ly needs rather than any forward  Semolina ‘blend, bulk .............. 6.84@6.94 ...@.. ~ eee oe i tations June 14: Wheat bran $44 a 
commitments. Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg ton, gray shorts $46.50, standard 
Domestic business still holds quiet Family patent ................ $...@7.90 | Spring top patent ...... $5.80@6.10 $5.70@6.10 middlings $45, in burlaps. 
; . : ate EE TREE a OS eee 4.70@5.00  4.50@4.70 Seattle: The local millfeed ket 
with quotations unchanged. Quota- Pastry ...22222 00002 c occ oc me Fi Winter exports? ........ ..-@4.10 ye pee ea : Cc eed marke 


tions June 14: Hard wheat grinds, 
first patents in cottons $5.95; bakers’ 


is much the same as last week. 


*100-lb. papers. +100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. **For delivery between Ft. Williiam Prices remained the same at $43@44 


and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers. 








THE 


FIRST NEW WHEAT AT K. C.—The first car of new crop wheat this year 
arrived on the Kansas City Board of Trade June 11. The wheat arrived from 
Temple, Okla., and was consigned to the Hursley Grain Co. As is the tradi- 
tion, the car was auctioned off on the floor, with W. B. Young (right), presi- 
dent of Goffe & Carkener, Inc., and president of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, acting as auctioneer. R. Hugh (Pat) Uhlmann (left), executive vice 
president of the Standard Milling Co., was the purchaser of the wheat at 
$2.30, 25'1,¢ over the July futures prices but 13¢ less than a year ago. Grading 
No. 3 hard and weighing 56.7 lb. bu., the wheat was analyzed at 12.8% moisture 
and 11.65% protein. Last year the first car of wheat arrived May 21, also 
from Temple. That was the earliest date on record for receipt of a car. The 
latest arrival of record is June 22, 1935. 





a ton for feed through July. The de- 
mand is very slow with hand to 
mouth buying, and very little of that. 
On the other hand, production is 
down to a three-day week so there 
is very little millfeed to offer. Stand- 
ard midds. were being offered for 
$48 a ton. 

Portland: Millrun was a little firm- 
er with lower grinding of the mills, 
and an improvement in demand. 
Quotations June 14: Millrun $42, 
midds. $48. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices continued 
unchanged during the past week with 
demand and supply about equal. 
Mills are operating to capacity, 24 
hours a day, five days a week, and 
are booked into July. Quotations 
June 14: Red bran and millrun $42, 
midds. $47. To Denver: Red bran 


and millrun $49, midds. $54. To Cali- , 


fornia: Red bran and millrun $49.50, 
midds. $54.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto: Domestic millfeed prices 
held steady last week, with fair de- 
mand. Quotations June 14: Bran $47 
@48, shorts $50@51, midds. $55@56, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in western mill- 
feed remains dull with mill produc- 
tion light. Stocks are only moderate 
and prices are steady. Quotations 
June 15: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $38@43 in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta 
$2 more; shorts $40@43 in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 more; 
midds. $43@45 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $5 extra. 


Vancouver: Despite the reduced 
milling operations of mills on the 
prairies, the volume of millfeed avail- 
able here is reported Sufficient to 
take care of all domestic needs at 
present. No export business has been 
reported. Prices are steady. Cash 
car quotations June 14: Bran $50, 
shorts $52, midds. $56. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye flour prices ad- 
vanced 15¢ last week due to better 
demand. Business was done on a fill- 
in basis with buyers completing their 
requirements with old crop supplies. 
However, the advance in prices was 
enough to bring a few more buyers 
into the picture. Quotations June 14: 
White $4.60@4.61, medium $4.40@ 

4.41, dark $3.85 @3.86. 


Chicago: A moderate amount of 
rye flour was bought in advance of 
a 15¢ sack advance which occurred 
around midway in the week. How- 
ever, the volume was not large, since 
a previous advance earlier this 
month picked up some business. Quo- 
tations June 14: White $4.95@4.97, 
medium $4.75@4.77, dark $4.20@4.22. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 15¢ 
last week. There was nominal cover- 
age made. Much of the market’s di- 
rection hinges on the forthcoming 
Canadian quotas. Quotations June 14: 
White $5.54@5.65, medium $5.34@ 
5.45, dark $4.79@4.95. 

Portland: Quotations June 14: 
White patent $7.50, pure dark rye 
$6.50. 

St. Louis: Demand was good. The 
trend was 20¢ up for the week. Sup- 
ply was adequate. Sales and shipping 
directions good. Pure white $5.25, me- 
dium $5.06, dark $4.51, rye meal $4.76. 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
rebounded a little last week from its 
recently-established low, a develop- 
ment that brought out some buying 
response. However, most bakers 
seemed to prefer a continued hand- 
to-mouth approach and an unwilling- 
ness to stock up during hot weather. 
The June 11 quotation on rye white 
of $5.25@5.35 was 10¢ above that of 
the week before. 

Pittsburgh: The price of rye pat- 
ents advanced and protection being 
given resulted in some moderate com- 
mitments for 30 days. Directions con- 
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tinue fair. Quotations June 14 f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white rye 
flour No. 1 $5.22@5.40, dark $4.92G@ 
5.15, medium $4.42@4.65, rye meal 
$5.98 @6.22. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonally slow. Supplies 
are light and prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations June 15: Rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. 
sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots. 

Toronto: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal last week was moderate, 
with prices unchanged. Quotations 
June 14: Rolled oats.in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85, 
fo.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MICHIGAN MILLERS 
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who conducts the program, indicated 
various projects are being slowed be- 
cause of lack of funds or improper 
allocations. In time, however, he said, 
higher yields can be expected for 
Michigan soft white wheat, with low- 
er protein. Testing also is being done 
to secure a reduction in plant height, 
with accompanying advantages. 
Search continues to overcome prob- 
lems in quality which include weath- 
ering, diseases and sprouting. 

Howard S. Holmes, Chelsea (Mich.) 
Milling Co., and chairman of the 
Michigan Wheat Improvement Com- 
mittee, reported on some of the pro- 
jects of his group. In addition to the 
regular activity on strain 
some experiments on the effect of 
atomic radiation on wheat and flour 
were entered into with Michigan 
State University. Although prelimi- 
nary tests are inconclusive, it ap- 
pears so far that as exposure levels 
increase, the spread factor of cookie 
flour is reduced appreciably. The ex- 
periments are to continue. 

Fred Mewhinney, Millers National 
Federation, Washington, D.C., told 
the group Congress has done very 
little this year, and he does not ex- 
pect much to be done before adjourn- 
ment. It is an off-election year, he re- 
minded the meeting, and the con- 
gressmen do not want to waste good 
vote-getting legislation. 

Very little will be done, Mr. Me- 
whinney emphasized, which will be of 
interest to business. Most budget 
cuts so far are superficial, and prob- 
ably will have to be supplemented. 
No extension of minimum wage laws 
is looked for, and no tax relief is in 
the works. 

Paul Marshall, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Chicago, during his off- 
the-cuff remarks, said that in the 
last 20 years the capacity of Michi- 
gan flour mills has increased 40% and 
actual output 50%. He feels this in- 
dicates a healthy condition. 

C. D. McKenzie, Jr., McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., vice presi- 
dent of MSMA, presided at the meet- 
ing in the absence of King Doyle, 
King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich., presi- 
dent of the group. Mr. Doyle’s wife 
was expecting a baby momentarily 
and he could not be present. Henry 
S. Cowgill, Amendt Milling Co., Mon- 
roe, is secretary-treasurer of the or- 
ganization. 

Mrs. Carl Runciman, Runciman 
Milling Co., Ionia, was the first door 
prize winner at the annual banquet. 
Other winners included Mr. Marshall, 
Mrs. Athanson and Mr. McKenzie. 


testing, . 
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to dough has served to replace some 
of the flour previously used. Thus the 
decreased flour consumption indicates 
a greater decrease in bread consump- 
tion than is actually the case. 


“These changes were brought about 
as a result of consumer demand.” 


The AIB official termed “unfor- 
tunate” the breeding of new wheat 
varieties in the past without proper 
emphasis being placed on the useful- 
ness of the wheat variety to the mill- 
er and baker. 


“Varieties having mediocre baking 
qualities have been furnished the pro- 
ducer and these varieties did not al- 
low the production of bread meeting 
with the greatest consumer accept- 
ance and, therefore, led to a de- 
creased wheat consumption,” Dr. 
Bradley said. 


W. W. Graber, administrator of 
the newly-formed Kansas Wheat 
Commission, supported by a 1/5¢ bu. 
levy on Kansas wheat, appeared on 
the program briefly to discuss the 
commission’s activity. 

“It is a long and serious prob- 
lem that will reflect on all of us,” 
he emphasized. The “fields of en- 
deavor’” of the commission were de- 
scribed, including: 

Domestic consumption — The at- 
tempt to increase consumption by 
counteracting adverse publicity and 
working with nutritionists and oth- 
ers for a rise in per capita use. 

Foreign markets—Cooperation with 
groups such as the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission to expand exports and 
to remove hinderances to export vol- 
ume sometimes found in tolerances, 
grades and shipping. 

Research—New uses for wheat, in- 
cluding the use of more wheat in 
livestock feeds, examination of trans- 
portation costs and the price spread 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer. 


Two prominent alumni of the Kan- 
sas State College School of Agricul- 
ture, Herman Praeger, Claflin, and 
Walter C. Peirce, Sr., Hutchinson, 
were presented distinguished service 
awards in agriculture by the college 
as a part of the wheat field day pro- 
gram. 


There was a representative group 
of bakery flour buyers as usual at 
this year’s meeting. It included 
among others: 

A. G. Hessel, director of purchases, 


Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, 
Baking Co., New York. 


and 
Continental 


Cc. E. Lair, National Biscuit Co., New 
York. 

Steve Vesecky, vice president and flour 
buyer, Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 


eries, Dallas. 

A. W. Koss, vice president and director of 
purchases, American Bakeries Co., Chicago. 

John Dow, president, and C. R. Branting- 
ham, flour buyer, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City. 

H. H. Wurtz, flour buyer, and Robert 
Graves, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

R. D. Dickinson, flour buyer, Great A & P 
Tea Co., Minneapolis. 

A. H. Erickson and Harry Jones, Kelly- 
Erickson Co., Omaha, flour buyers for Safe- 
way Stores. 

Robert C. Becker, flour buyer, C. J. 
terson Corp., Kansas City. 


Pat- 


Henry Yaeger, vice president, and Wayne 
Wellman, flour buyer, Omar _ Bakeries, 
Omaha, Neb. 

George O'Connell, flour buyer, Quality 
Bakers of America, New York. 

Hoyt Baird, Mrs. Baird’s Bread Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, 


Norman and Lester Jordan, Jordan Bak- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

Harry Budde, president, and Albert Toole, 
director of purchases, Purity’ Baking Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

J. S. Chase, president, Golden Crust Bak- 


ing Co., Manhattan, Kansas. 

Cliff Gillan, Gillan Bros. Bakery, Con- 
cordia, Kansas. 

Nolan and Robert Junge, Junge Baking 


Co., Joplin, Mo. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 








June June 


7 ’ 

—1957— 1957 1957 

High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. . 305g 275% 29 29 
Allis-Chalmers .... 364% 32 34 34 
Am, Bakeries Co... 37 31%, 3454 34 

Am. Cyanamid ... 87% 663% 8334 82% 
A-D-M OO. ow ccuce 3934 3554 «38 8 
DR: acces canes 623% 513%, 614% 62 
Cont. Baking Co... 33% 295% 32 32 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co... 32% 28 30 30 
Dow Chemical .... 68% =_ 63 68 
Gen. Baking Co. .. 10 9 9 

ere 135 128% --.. 129% 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 47 40 44 45 

Gen. Mills, Inc. ... 69 5934 62% GL 
PIG, BW sevice 115 103 107 103 


Merck & Co. ...... 37% a 34 34 
Natl. Biscuit Co... 40 38 38 
2 er 163% 149% 155 149% 
Pfizer, Chas. ..... 59%, 4234 56 58 
See 97 94 sare “Oe 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 44% 403% 41 41 


Procter & Gamble. 50% 445% 46 
Quaker Oats Co. .. 37% 33% 363% 36% 
a | Se 138 130% 132 131 
St. Regis Paper Co. 48% 324% 335% 34% 


Std. Brands, Inc... 42% 373% 41% 41% 
Sterling Drug .... 31% 25% 3056 30% 
Sunshine Bisc., Ine. 74 Ee 72 

Un. Bise. of Am... 295% 26% 27% 2736 


Victor Ch. Works.. 50% 41% 46 4834 
Ward Baking Co... 15% 12% 14 15%% 
Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. .. 110 115 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Ptd. 100 101 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd... 152% 155 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ..... Wi’ 80 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 90% 92 


St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 91% 92% 
Un. Bise. of Am., $4.50 Pfd. 91 95 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd... 79 84 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 92 93 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 


change: 
June June 


—1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. ¥. .. 29% 23% 29 29 
Omer, EMG. ......:+. 44% 114% 115% 11% 
Wagner Baking 

i . are 104 963% 9634 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart a of 
New York, $5 Pid. ........ 99% 101 
Horn & Hardart > of 
New York, $8 Pfd. ........ 120 121 
Wagner Baking Co. 2 4 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May June 
31, 4. 
-—1957— 1957 1957 
High Low Close Close 


Canada Bread .... 3.00 2.50 aoe on 
Seer 55 51 Fineat Coe 
Can. Bakeries .... 5 4 ones. oe 
Can. Food Prod.... 3.50 3.25 3.25 3.50 
ig aes Seer 84 8 8 8 

Reece t 50 43 43 4334 
Catelli Food, 20 19 gsaos 2 
PIR AR IE 381%, 34 ja. Se 
Cons. Bakeries ... 7 64% 644% 6% 
Federal Grain .... 33% 26 27% 26 
_. Sarena 28%4 25 25%, 26% 
Gen, Bakeries .... 6.00 4.85 6.00 5.75 
Int, Mig., Pfd. ... 83 80 uos, ae 
Lake of the 
Woods, Pfd. .... 126 122 re 
Maple Leaf Mig. .. 834 7 8 7% 
_. SP ere 92 89 Ane ee 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 cone SOs 
OP oaccceccs ane 26 25%, 26 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 39 30 344 33 
ere ee 165 135 wate oe 
Std. Brands ...... wad, |. hanes vee ae 
Toronto Elevs. ... 20 1%% coe) oe 
United Grain, A .. 16% 15% 15% 16% 
Weston, G., A .... 27% 18% 26% 27 
Perea e 28 19% 26%, 27% 
Pfd. 444% ...... 94 90% 90 91 
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Self-Rising Flour 
Group Schedules 


Annual Meeting 


NASHVILLE — The 24th annual 
meeting of the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., will be held Nov. 14-16 
at the Hotel Peabody, Memphis. The 
meeting will be opened Nov. 14 with 
a joint session of the executive and 
operating committees of the self-ris- 
ing flour program. An open house will 
fcllow, with Victor Chemical Works 
and Werthan Bag Corp. as hosts. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. will be host 
at breakfast Nov. 15. At 9:30 a.m. the 
business session will open with Ste- 
phen A. Douglas, director of trade 
and consumer relations for the Kro- 
ger Co., Cincinnati, as the principal 
speaker. Those in attendance will be 
luncheon guests of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. and of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Langston Bag Co., and 
Semmes Bag Co. J. H. Rowland, di- 
rector of public relations, Reynolds 
Metals Co., Little Rock, Ark., will be 
the luncheon speaker. 

The Nov. 15 afternoon session will 
be highlighted by a golf tournament, 
with Herbert B. Moriarty, Sr., direc- 
tor of Semmes Bag.Co., and G. C. 
Davis, Monsanto Chemical Co., in 
charge. The afternoon session will in- 
clude a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors and an organizational meeting of 
the new executive committee. 

Activities Nov. 16, the final day, 
will include a classroom demonstra- 
tion of advantages of self-rising flour. 
The meeting will dismiss in time to 
permit members to attend the Ten- 
nessee-Mississippi football game. 
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Army Worm Attacks 
Oregon Wheat 


THE DALLES, ORE. — Control 
measures are being taken in The 
Dalles area to prevent spreading of 
the army cutworm, sometimes known 
as the army wheat head worm, which 
apparently has made its first appear- 
ance in that community 

DDT spraying is being recommend- 
ed by county agents as a result of the 
destruction of a portion of a 60-acre 
stand of wheat by the worms on a 
ranch about 30 miles southeast of 
The Dalles. Spraying was started at 





.the site of the infestation. No other 


growers reported the pest, but coun- 
ty agents said the army worm has 
been found at times in the Medford 
and Klamath areas, in addition to its 
extensive depredations in the Mid- 
west, particularly in Kansas and Ne- 
brasKa. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Ralph S. Misener, a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and a 
senior official of Consolidated Ship- 
pers, Ltd., and Colonial Steamship 
Lines, has been elected president of 
the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind. He is only the third presi- 
dent of the institute since it was 
formed in 1918. However, Mr. Misen- 
er has been actively associated with 
the organization in western Canada 
and has served on the central west- 
ern divisional board of management 
for the past 10 years. 


Transfer of a membership on the 
Memphis Board of Trade from Wil- 
liam P. Miller to Miller Smith Co., 
represented by Frank M. Smith, has 
been announced. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
was in Oklahoma and Kansas City 
June 11-13 visiting mills. 

® 

H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
attended a meeting in Washington, 
D.C., of an inter-industry committee 
planning a national food conference. 
From Washington he went to New 
York City in connection with Na- 
tional Sandwich Month, which will 
be observed in August. 

= 

Virgil Artman, director of sales for 
Acme Flour Mills, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, has been visiting his son in 
Los Cruces, N.M. 

& 


Carl Burton Robbins of Louisville, 
Ky., business executive, economist 
and former president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., has been ap- 
pointed by the International Co- 
operation Administration to direct 
the U.S. Operations Mission in the 
Kingdom of Laos. He will succeed 
N. Carter DePaul, who will return 
to Washington for reassignment. 

& 

Bernard M. Levenson, Essex Grain 
Products Co., dealer in flour, cereals, 
cornmeal and salt, has announced 
the recent removal of his office to 
162 Mulberry St., Newark, N.J. 

© 

Harvey Miller, Nappanee Milling 
Co., Nappanee, Ind., a recent visitor 
in the New York market, was a guest 
of John H. Blake, New York, at the 
June 13 dinner meeting of the New 
York Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors. 


e 
who retired recent- 


J. W. Ham, Toronto 
Grain Man, Dies 


TORONTO—John W. Ham, presi- 
dent of Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, grain, flour and millfeed 
dealers, died June 13. 

Mr. Ham was born in Calgary, but 
received his education in Toronto. 
He was a commercial artist before 
entering his father’s grain business 
in 1932. He became president of the 
company upon the death of his father, 
Frank B. Ham, in 1944. At the time 
of his death, Mr. Ham was a member 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Ham is survived by his widow, 
two daughters, and two grandchil- 
dren. 


J. C. Mitchell, 





ly as executive vice president of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas, is 
undergoing treatment for a back ail- 


ment at Gaston Avenue Hospital, 
Dallas. Mr. Mitchell is reportedly 
making good progress. 

e 


Frank V. E. MacDonald, purchas- 
ing and operations controls manager, 
General Mills (Canada) Ltd. has 
been elected president of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn. of Toronto. 


Lionel G. Moore, Jr., has been 
named an application engineer in the 
chemical processing and food ma- 
chinery section of the processing 
machinery department of Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. Mr. Moore 
is a 1955 metallurgical engineering 
graduate of Lehigh University and 
recently completed Allis-Chalmers 
training course for graduate engi- 


neers. 
e 
Edward Winter, employed at the 
Albany, N.Y., grain elevator of Car- 


gill, Incorporated, has been named 
superintendent of the firm’s Millville, 
N.J., elevator, H. Robert Diercks, vice 
president, has announced. Mr. Win- 
ter is from Olivia, Minn., and was 
graduated from the University of 
Minnesota. He joined Cargill in 1955 
and worked at Millville before com- 
ing to Albany. 
® 


J. Arthur Rank, chairman of 
Ranks, Ltd., the British flour milling 
group, has been made a baron by 
Queen Elizabeth in recognition of his 
services to the country. Besides flour 
milling, those services include the 
leadership of the British movie in- 
dustry. He will have the title of 
“lord” but a decision remains to be 
made as to whether he will continue 
to use the name of Rank, thus be- 
coming Lord Rank, or will adopt the 
name of a town or village with which 
he has some association. 
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Lakehead Grain 
Shipments Rise 
Over Year Ago 


WINNIPEG — During the current 
crop year to June 5, slightly less 
than 270,000,000 bu. of the five major 
grains were shipped east from the 
Canadian lakehead ports of Ft. Wil- 
liam-Pt. Arthur. This compares with 
246,000,000 bu. for the same period 
the previous crop year. The current 
total included 17,200,000 bu. shipped 
by rail. The comparative rail total a 
year ago was 25,200,000 bu. 

Prior to the close of navigation 
last December, 167,500,000 bu. moved 
out of the lakehead by grain boat, 
or almost 47,000,000 bu. more than 
the previous year. Since the opening 
of navigation this year, only 84,- 
500,000 bu. has moved by boat, com- 
pared with 100,100,000 bu. a year ago. 

The total lake movement for the 
crop year, Aug. 1 to June 5, inclusive, 
included 133,400,000 bu. wheat, or 
12,200,000 bu. more than the com- 
parative figure for the 1955-56 crop 
season. The rail movement to June 5 
showed only 2,900,000 bu. moved in 
boxcars, compared with 7,100,000 bu. 
for the corresponding period the year 
previous. 
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CHICAGO ELEVATORS 


(Continued from page 11) 





of Canada and this country. He has 
been a leader in developing export 
markets for various Canadian grains, 
particularly for his contribution in 
establishing export outlets for Cana- 
dian barley. 

Active management of Rice Grain 
Corp. will be headed by Ben Raskin, 
who has been associated with the 
Rice organization for more than 11 
years. The corporation will merchan- 
dise and export all U.S. and Canadian 
grains and soybeans. 

Estimates for the future develop- 
ment of the Port of Chicago embrace 
the possibility of nearly 890,000 new 
jobs for the Chicago land area, an 
increase in wholesale trade from 
around $16% billion to $22 billion, an 
increase in plant investment by 
around $9 billion, and the area as a 
port of call for 1,000 ships a year, 

The two new elevators, and the 
Glidden Co.’s 64%-million bushel ele- 
vator which began operations a year 
ago, are equipped with the most mod- 
ern grain handling equipment avail- 
able. Car dumps can accommodate 
the new 50-ft. box cars, and the 
speed with which large volumes of 
grain can be handled reportedly gives 
Chicago’s new port, located on Lake 
Calumet south of the city, the fastest 
grain handling facilities in the world. 
Each of the new elevators, together 
with land and machinery, is valued 
at about $8 million and has been 
leased for 40 years. 

Data on Elevators 

Here are some data about one of 
the new elevators: 

Construction on the Gateway Ele- 
vator started Jan. 1, 1956, and the 
first concrete was poured April 5, 
1956. Illinois Grain Corp. started us- 
ing the elevator June 3. 

Contract cost of the elevator was 
$5,849,615. It is 900 ft. long with 
silos on each side of the center work- 
house. In addition, a 50 x 75-ft. build- 
ing serving as an Office is located 
nearby. 

Ii has 122 tank silos, each with a 
capacity of 45,000 bu. Each silo is 
135 ft. high and has an interior dia- 
meter of 24 ft. Total capacity of 
Gateway Elevator is 6,500,000 bu. 

The link belt rail car unloader can 
unload at least 60 cars in an eight- 
hour shift. The truck dump—which 
will handle 50-ft. trucks—can dump 
at least 10 trucks an hour. 

Two marine legs unload barges at 
the rate of 25,000 bu. an hour. There 
are eight dock spouts to load ships 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
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and barges at a rate up to 100,000 
bu. an hour. The dock is 1,000 ft. long. 


Accurate Weights 


There are four 25,000-bu. elevator 
legs, and there are also four 2,500-bu. 
scales with 3,000-bu. garners. Grain 
bought or sold first goes through one 
of the scales so that accurate weights 
are recorded at all times. 

There are two Hess dryers with a 
total capacity of 3,000 bu. an hour. 

There are a Day dust collecting 
system, a Hot Spot detector to indi- 
cate temperature changes of grain, 
a pneumatic tube system, and a com- 
plete intercom telephone system. 

To transfer grain from one part of 
the elevator to another, three 48-in. 
conveyor belts run at the top of the 
elevator. To empty a bin, there are 
four 42-in. conveyor belts to speed 
the grain to the workhouse and to 
other parts of the elevator, or to 
barges, railroad cars, or lake and 
ocean vessels. 
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Faris R. Russell 
To Resign From 
Ward Baking Co. 


NEW YORK —Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board of the Ward 
Baking Co., has announced his res- 
ignation effective June 30. Mr. Rus- 
sell was elected chairman in 1941. 
He was president from April, 1956, 
until January, 1957. He will continue 
on the board of directors and will 
serve the company in a consulting 
capacity. 

R. Arnold Jackson, formerly exec- 
utive vice president, who was elected 
president following his nomination 
by Mr. Russell in January, becomes 
the chief executive and operating offi- 
cer of the company July 1. 

The retiring chairman briefly sum- 
marized the history of the company 
during the 16 years he held office. 
Sales increased from approximately 
$33,000,000 in 1940 to more than 
$100,000,000 in 1956. Dividends of 
$21,219,000 were paid and earnings 
of $12,800,000 were retained in the 
business. During this period the com- 
pany invested $30,600,000 in plant 
property and equipment, including 
the establishment of new plants in 
Tampa, Fla.; New Orleans, La.; High 
Point and Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
White River Junction, Vt. 

In 1945, under Mr. Russell’s direc- 
tion, Ward reorganized its financial 
structure. A long-term indebtedness 
of approximately $6,300,000 was fi- 
nanced. This indebtedness had been 
reduced to $3,700,000 at the end of 
1956. The original capital structure, 
consisting of preferred and class A 
and class B common stock, was cor- 
rected. At the same time, existing 
dividend arrearages of approximately 
$15,000,000 on the previously out- 
standing preferred stock were elimi- 
nated. Today, after the retirement of 
nearly 8,000 shares of preferréd 
stock, the outstanding stock consists 
of 56,659 preferred shares and 819,- 
202 common shares. Total sharehold- 
ers’ equity on Dec. 31, 1956, was 
$21,320,178. 

Mr. Russell said that the mid-year 
report to be released in July will 
show a considerable improvement in 
sales and net profit as contrasted 
with the first six months of 1956. He 
expressed continued confidence in the 
future outlook, saying that manage- 
ment changes already in effect, in- 
cluding the appointment of regionai 
managers, are providing economies 
and efficiencies which will be reflect- 
ed in future operating statements. 





Grain Shippers 


Of Minneapolis 
Elect Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Robert B. Mc- 
White, Russell-Miller Milling Co., has 
been elected president of the Minne- 
apolis Grain Shippers Assn. Philip E. 
Paquette, Osborne-McMillan Elevator 
Co., has been elected first vice presi- 
dent and W. Shelley Walsh, Walsh 
Grain Co., second vice president. 

Elected directors were W. E. Mul- 
lin, Mullin & Dillon Co.; Thomas F. 
Toohey, Farmers Union Grain Ter- 
minal Assn., and John P. Cole, Car- 
gill, Incorporated. Brooks Fields, Bur- 
dick Grain Co., was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

The election was conducted at the 
recent annual golf tournament of the 
association. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STOCK INCREASED 

OKLAHOMA CITY —The Drum- 
mond (Okla.) Co-operative Elevator 
Co. has increased its capital stock 
to $500,000 and the term of exist- 
ence has been extended 20 years. 
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Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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“Golden Loaf’’ #tj°" 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 

TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











The Williams Bros. Co.' 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
: wheats. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
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High Gradé Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. 
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FUMIGATION 


is Faster — Easier — Safer : 


WITH THE 


LEITTE SPOTFUME SYSTEM 


This combination of a safer, more effective fumi- 
gant with modern distribution equipment saves 
time and labor, eliminates waste and reduces the 
hazards of mill fumigation. Write for our illus- 
trated brochure “FUMIGATE ECONOMICALLY.” 
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E. H. LEITTE CO. 
HH 1209 GLENWOOD AVE., MINNEAPOLIS 
In Canada it’s: E. H. LEITTE CO. of Canada, 319 23rd St. W., Saskatoon, Sask. 
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BOOKS— 


THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 
James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of merchandising and trading in cash and grain 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens to grain following its purchase 
from the farmer, how it is graded, stored and conditioned, the establishing of price 
even before the crop is planted, the role of the university professor in the grain trade. 
This authoritative book will b the leading reference book on this subject for 
farmers, county agents, legislators, foreign buyers, $ 0 
GOVOTRINGNE GOUT, DUNES GIES. 66 6 ch cccccccccccwecccscevcsccsscecee e 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 


By Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, —- experience in modern 
methods of insect control. A text book and manual for those engaged in storage, ship- 
ping and processing of grain. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. $3 

1952 edition is of the T95O revision .......cccccccccccccccccccccvcccceces e 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation's Business. This book gives proven 
pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of time and 
energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with employers, em- 
ployees and fellow executives, the art of self command, the use and 

timing of words and action. Revised Edition—251 pages ...............006 . 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 
By B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
thods wi' hapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin assays. Animal, 
microbiological and chemical or physical methods are _ for each vitamin for which 
satisfactory procedures are available. 113 pages, 8'/2x11, $2 2 5 
offset, Wusiraled. Cepyrignt, W642... ccccccccccvccccccccccccccsccescoces e 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after years 
of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of man and the rela- 
tionship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The technical development of the 
milling industry, and the contributions of inventors and technicians follow and the 
final chapters discuss the business side of milling and in a chapter ‘‘Looking For- 
ward."' Excellent illustrations, and bibliographical $7 50 
I Oe oo ocd nee Cada cs sc cmdmetnesenesins-cnneesesecesecs e 


BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 
By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. $4 75 
A dramatic story that is of more than trade wide interest................. e 








Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, now 
in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $ 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur .............eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeee . 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes & Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and practical 
formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which the $ 
baker can increase sales and improve his product's quality................ e 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 


Cookies 


Companion book to The Bakeshop Formula Book—Cakes and Pastries. The title and 
Mr. Vander Voort's treatment of the subject recommend $] 
it to bakers, large Gnd small 2... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccece . 
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Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a reference on 
annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, $2 00 
RRCURGUNE Ts GIRS 5:00.60 0.65 6c co teisncingcccecenscetinetcescesneeses e 
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now entering a long period of heavy 
production which cannot be correct- 
ed by acreage controls or price sup- 
port operations. PL 480, he believes, 
is little more than a “tranquilizer” 
for reducing the domestic farm sur- 
plus blood pressure. Thus far it has 
not worked too effectively on wheat 
exports, although this year the U.S. 
appears to have attained a new rec- 
ord movement of at least 525 million 
bushels, and in his opinion extension 
of PL 480 is not the answer to the 
over-all problem. 

Although this congressional leader 
is at this time unwilling to reveal his 
proposals fully, it is suspected that 
he may have in mind some broad 
administrative policy instruction 
from responsible congressional lead- 
ers which would encourage the 
achievement of long term commod- 
ity supply agreements or even bilat- 
eral nation-to-nation arrangements, 
as in the case of India’s contemplated 
billion-dollar loan from the USS. 
Such bilateral arrangements might 
invo:~* a government-to-government 
guarantee of payment on deliveries, 
with loans repayable at some later 
date. 

Constructive Deliveries 

The congressional leader suggests 
the need of a complete overhaul of 
views on surpluses. Attention to sur- 
plus disposal, he says, puts the mat- 
ter in a false and perhaps selfish 
light. He would discard the word 
“surplus” and substitute ‘“construc- 
tive deliveries.” 

An informal coast-to-coast round- 
up of trade reaction has been highly 
favorable to the congressman’s ideas, 
which is seen as a chance for a gov- 
ernment credit guarantee program 
which would permit a broad latitude 
of free trade and assure proper 
movement of U.S. commodities over 
a long period of time. The prevailing 
view is that the concept, in opera- 
tion, would permit the export trade 
to function on a free trading basis 
and that it would bring nearer the 
end of high price supports and acre- 
age controls. 
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Hathaway to Close 
Utica Bakery 


UTICA, N.Y.—Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., in a move affecting about 50 
persons, mostly bakers, will close its 
production department in Utica June 
ai. 

Company officials met with officers 
of Local 141, Bakers and Confection- 
ery Workers, and announced the de- 
cision, which had been contemplated 
for some time, due to declining sales. 

Vern Hicks, manager of the local 
Hathaway plant, emphasized that this 
move would not affect house de- 
liveries of baked foods, which will be 
shipped to Utica from Syracuse. He 
said the Utica production plant will 
be retained as a loading facility and 
that Hathaway hopes someday to re- 
sume baking there. 

Letters have been sent to the em- 
ployees affected, said Mr. Hicks. He 
added that over 50% of these, if they 
choose, will be absorbed into the 
Syracuse operation. 
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WHEAT FOR GERMANY 
LONDON — The government of 
West Germany has issued permits for 
the purchase of 100,000 tons of Ca- 
nadian wheat. Milling grades are re- 
quired. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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| HELP WANTED 
Lo Wo 


HELP WANTED—PRODUCTION MAN FOR 
flour mill in Midwest with 6,000 cwt. ca- 
pacity. Some knowledge of laboratory 
procedure preferred. Send resume of ex- 
perience, age and salary requirements, 
All replies confidential. Write Box 2851, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 











Experienced Food Technologist — 


Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bauman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Louis 1, Mo. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v ane 





MILL MACHINERY 


Largest stock new and rebuilt Flour and 
Feed Mill Machinery in Midwest, over 2,500 
items. Roller Mills our specialty. Write us 
your needs. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Box 674, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 











Visible Stocks Rise 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat visi- 
ble stocks in all positions increased 
by 3,100,000 bu. for the week ended 
June 5, to 368,400,000 bu. The week 
previous stocks were 365,300,000 and 
a year ago 331,400,000 bu. Heavier 
country marketings accounted for the 
increase, according to the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. 

Stocks in prairie positions stood at 
235,500,000 bu.; Canadian lakehead 
38,500,000; eastern elevators 58,600,- 
000; Pacific coast 10,500,000, and 
Churchill 4,800,000 bu. Apart from 
300,000 in store in the U.S., the re- 
mainder of the visible supply was in 
transit by lake and rail. 
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OLD MILL RAZED 


CHARDON, OHIO — The Thayer 
Milling Co. building at Chardon, near 
Columbus, has been razed by its 
owners, members of the Geuga Farm 
Bureau unit, to make room for a 
parking lot. The mill was a land- 
mark for 60 years, but of late had 
deteriorated because of neglect. 
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WASHINGTON — The Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate has received a staff report 
dealing with trends of costs, mar- 
gins, and profits in the baki in- 
dustry. 

Submitted by Henry J. Casso, 
staff economist, the report is the 
first in a series which will deal with 
costs and margins involved in the 
marketing of agricultural commod- 
ities. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) is 
chairman of the committee. 

The report is based on a survey 
of 19 multi-plant companies oper- 
ating 430 plants, and on 38 single- 
plant companies. 


REMEMBER 
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CHASE 


BAGS 


There's None Better/ 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 




























Irs 


BIN 


CHECKED 


... means your 


flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving ; 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
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USDA Studies Costs, Margins 
Of 57 Large Baking Firms 


Total costs for marketing farm 
products have increased steadily in 
recent years the report states. Rea- 
sons for increases are expansion of 
products marketed, increases in mar- 
keting services, and rising costs of 
performing marketing services. 

This has resulted in a widening 
of the spread between farm and re- 
tail prices. In 1956 farmers received 
about 40 percent of the consumer’s 
dollar as compared to 53 percent in 
1945. 

Indications are that the trend in 
marketing costs will likely continue 
its steady rise of recent years. 

The committee has undertaken 
the study of price spreads principally 
in order to develop a better under- 
standing of the changes and the rea- 
sons for changes in marketing 
margins and costs, the report stated. 

Specifically the committee was de- 
sirous of obtaining information on 
sales and cost components, such as 
advertising and delivery expenses, 
labor costs (including fringe benefits), 
compensation to officers, taxes, pro- 
fits, dividends, raw materials costs, 
and capital investment. 


Multiplant Companies 


A total of 24 companies with more 
than one plant each reported sales 
for 1955. These sales totaled almost 
$1.6 billion for 473 plants, or an 
average of about $3.3 million per 
plant. Of the $1.6 billion sales, $1.0 
billion was reported by five large 
baking companies each having sales 
of $100 million or more in 1955. These 
five companies operated 265 plants. 

Data for 19 of the 24 companies 
that reported substantially all items 
on the schedule in 1955 are sum- 
marized in Table 1. Cost of ingred- 
ients used in bakery products and 
wages and salaries of employees each 
amounted to about one-third of total 
sales. The remaining third was dis- 
tributed among cost of packaging and 
wrapping materials, delivery expense 
(other than wages and salaries), de- 
preciation allowance, taxes, other 
costs, and profits. Of these the cost 
of packaging and wrapping materials 
was the largest single component. 

Compensation to officers (including 
stock benefits and other benefits) 
amounted to 0.4% of sales. For the 
16 companies that reported the num- 
ber of officers, the average number 
per company was 6, with an average 
compensation per officer of $33,400. 
The averages ranged widely from a 
low of $10,600 to a high of $78,800, 
but officers of only two companies 
average more than $42,000. 


As a proportion of gross margin 
(sales less cost of ingredients and 
cost of bakery products purchased 
for resale) labor costs amounted to 
about one-half. The cost of packaging 
and wrapping materials was 10.6% of 
the gross margin; delivery expense, 
74%; advertising and promotional 
expense, 5.6%; and other costs (re- 
sidual), about 14%. Net profits (after 
taxes) were 5.3% of the margin. 

Single-plant Companies 

Similar data for 1955 are tabulated 
in Table 1 for 38 single-plant com- 
panies. The sales per plant averaged 
$2.9 million dollars—a little less than 
the average for the multiplant com- 
panies. 

Some differences may be observed 
between the data for the two groups 
in Table 1. For the single-plant com- 
panies, cost of ingredients is a 














Complete Grain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All yreading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 
FORT WORTH & AMARILLO 




















Jones-HETreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 











SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 


for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


DAKOTANA f 
CANADIA 


sk bagged or 
bulk 
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slightly higher proportion of sales and 
labor cost is also a higher propor- 
tion. However, if wholesale single- 
plant companies are compared with 
the multiple-plant companies, which 
are principally wholesale companies, 
labor costs are a lower proportion of 
sales. Labor is of relatively more im- 
portance in both retail and home- 
delivery companies than in wholesale 
companies. 


Net profits per dollar of sales were 
markedly lower for the single-plant 
companies than for the multiplant 
companies. 

Ingredient costs as a percentage of 
sales declined from 37.5% in 1945 to 
35.6% in 1950 and 32.9% in 1955. 
The primary reason probably was the 
relative decline in costs of flour re- 
lative to trends in wage rates, cost 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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of packaging materials, and costs of 
other materials and supplies used by 
baking companies. 


Wages and salaries paid by these 
baking companies, as a proportion of 
sales, increased slightly throughout 
this period—from 30.7% in 1945 to 
32.7% in 1955. As a percentage of 
the gross margin (sales less ingred- 
ient costs), however wages and sal- 
aries remained almost constant 
throughout the period because the 
gross margin also increased as a per- 
centage of sales. 


Sales, Investment Ratios 


Both sales and investment for the 
18 large companies doubled between 
1945 and 1955. The ratio of sales to 
investment has remained rather sta- 
ble since 1950, ranging between 4.1 
and 4.4, compared with 4.7 in 1945. 
Depreciation allowance in 1955 was 
almost three times the amount in 
1945. Ratio to investment remained 
relatively stable at 9.1 to 9.7% from 
1950 to 1955; depreciation allowance 
was 7.3% of investment in 1945. 


The net profits to sales ratio was 
the same in 1954 and 1955 as in 1945 
—3.6%. The largest ratio, 5.1%, was 
in 1950. 

This was the last year of five 
(1946-50) in which profit ratios gen- 
erally were high compared with per- 
iods before and since. 

Net profits after taxes as percent- 


Table 
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Cost and Profit as a Percentage of 1955 Sales for 
Multi-Plant and Single-Plant Baking Companies 


















| 
19 multiplant 38 singie-plant 
companies ! companies * 
(430 plants) 
Item 
| | 
{ Actual Percentage Actual | Percentage 
\(thousands)} of sales (thousands), of sales 
| | 
1 SIONS COE sky oe eR 9 PE | $1, 365, 013 | 100.0 | $113, 484 | 100.0 
ES EEE eae oe ee | i, See eon i en 
Expenses: | | 
NE ee a | 448, 766 32.9 39, 622 ; 34.9 
Bakery products purchased or resale_.-....--.----- 3, 694 3 1, 157 } 1.0 
Packaging and wrapping material__-....-----.----- 96, 864 (Be 6, 766 6.0 
Advertising and promotion..................-...--- 51, 241 3.8 2, 389 | 2.1 
Delivery, other than wages and salaries-_-.-.....__-| 67, 613 5.0 4, 332 3.8 
Wages and salaries of employees...-...-...---.----- 446, 894 32.7 38, 743 ! 34. 2 
Fringe benefits to employees. -_-.-.....------------- | 17, 531 1.3 1, 632 } 1.4 
Social security taxes on wages and salaries__-..----- 10, 064 od 906 | 5 
Compensation of officers. ...............-.....-.... 5, 016 .4 1, 594 | 1.4 
Depreciation allowanhee..................<.<......-. 30, 998 | 2.3 2, 556 3 2.3 
Taxes (other than social security, income, and | | ; 
ne ccengadisnnend a 569 | .5 
Items not specified 3 | 5.3 8, 304 | 7.3 
Profits before taxes... _- | 7.4 4,914 4.3 
Income and excess profit } | 3.8 2, 656 | 2.3 
SUGe terme Catcer CANCB) cn. ncn n ec eect cece 3.6 2, 258 2.0 











Table 


1 An association of bakeries furnished a combined report for 58 plants of subsidiary companies. This 
association was counted as 1 company. 

2 Includes 39 plants; 1 company operated 2 plants in 1955. ‘Phe 38 companies includes 25 wholesale, 
5 wholesale and retail, 4 retail, and 4 home-delivery companies. 

3 Other plant and office expense, including insurance, light and power, fuel, machinery and building 
repairs and maintenance, office supplies, and other expense. Computed as a residual (sales less specified 
costs and profits). 
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Financial Data for 1945 and 1950-55 for Baking Companies 
With More Than One Plant 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 






































aa = — 
Item 1945 (414 | 1950 (407 | 1951 (405 | 1952 (400 | 1953 (397 | 1954 (411 ; 1955 (417 
plants) plants) plants) plants) plants) plants) plants) 
Million dollars 
Senn oe nnn epee aire 663.8 986. 2 | 1, 094.3 1, 149.9 1, 205.8 1, 273.6 1, 348. 1 
Stockholders’ equity. ......._-- 229.0 334. 0 343.5 355. 0 366.9 386. 5 | 401.9 
a 140.7 239.7 258.9 269.1 273.7 294.5 | 310. 6 
Depreciation allowance.-...-... 10.3 21.8 24.3 26.1 26.7 27.8 | 30.5 
Net profits (after taxes) -.....-- 23.7 50.3 40.1 42.3 48.4 45.9 | 48. 4 
i ae ai 18.5 30.5 30.1 30.5 30. 2 30.9 | 34. 1 
Percent 

: eeie Re, | | i 
Net profit as percentage of sales 3.6 5.1 a7 | 3.7 4.0 3.6 3.6 

Net profit as percentage of | ! 
stockholders’ equity. -..--.-- 10.3 15.1 11.7 | 11.9 13.2 11.9 12.0 

| 














1 Same companies summarized in table 2. 
2 Total investment in plant and equipment less reserves for depreciation. 




















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 








PIRES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices: Denver, Colorado 




















ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6.000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY « W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 





Witt Sess 






THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 










SPRINGFIELD MILLING CORP. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Zuality Gakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 























‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Table 3 


Cost of Flour and Other Ingredients for 12 Large Baking 
Companies, 1945 and 1950-55 





























Item 1945 ! | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 
Thousand dollars 
Bread: DANS aes es SS Tp pas 
ee ee ee 256, 152 | 506, 766 | 560, 039 | 594, 443 | 626, 332 | 675, 758 | 717, 902 





Cost of ingredients: | | 
. ES Se ee 72, 293 | 142,398 | 151,612 | 155,921 | 159,748 | 175,766 | 181, 499 







































































MR tret ante sea Sretmcimananne 37, 147 58, 991 69, 174 68, 648 | 70,155 | 76,391 75, 478 
WE Ghendsteipeenenswmecant 109, 440 | 201,389 | 220,786 | 224, 569 | 2: 229, 29, 903 | 252, 157 | 256, 977 
Other bakery products: we a] 
ES eee ee 311, 203 | 441,279 | 492, 842 513, 621 | 539,195 | 546,648 | 567, 625 
Cost of ingredients: ru 0 Ne, eee 
re ee ----| 27,879 | 38,954 43, 528 44, 860 | 43,307 | 42, 606 45, 566 
i incbudacanenesdaoncsunnans 73, 643 _ %6, 578 | 115,408 | 108, 776 | 119, 586 | 122,072 | 122,925 
Wi iasceminkdscacueen ‘ “101, 522 “135, 532 | 158, 936 153, 636 f 162, 893 | “164, 678 | 168, 491 
ao eS BAY. [se Cegen L ® 
Percent 
Bread: a a eee xt abi 
Ingredient cost as percentage of | 
sales: } i 
, iam ipte satin aipnicinnaliied 28. 2 | 28. 1 1 26. 2 25.5 26.0 | 25.3 
REE ee eee ee | 14.5 | 11.6 | 12.3 11.6 11.2 11.3 10.5 
[— ie a —— a en 
go eee ee | 42.7 39.7 | 39.4 | 37.8 | 36.7 37.3 35.8 
Flour cost as percentage of cost of | { 
Ea | 66. 1 70.7 | 68.7 | 69.4 69.5 69. 7 | 70. 6 
Other bakery products: 2 [~ ‘ yg a nae ee ee 
Ingredient cost as percentage of j | | | 
sales: | | | 
ee eS 8 8.8 | 8.8 | 8.7 | 8.0 7.8 | 8.0 
Se bictukintenecspnnkadacnsinand 23.7 21.9 | 23.4 | 21.2 22.2 22.3 j 21.7 
SS Ee | 326| 307| 322] 29.9!/ 30.2 30.1 | 29.7 
Flour cost as percentage of cost of } | i 
ai ingreilente: =. -...-.-s.. | 27.5 6.7| 27.4) 202 26.5 25.9! 27.0 
i 





1 11 companies in 1945. 
2 Some companies made bread only. 


pared with 10.3% in 1945 and 13.2% 
in 1953. 


Dividends have declined relative to 


age of stockholders’ equity were also 
higher in 1950 than in other years 
summarized. With the exception of 
1950, there was little change in this sales—from 3.1% of sales in 1950 to 
ratio. For four of the years the ratio 2.5% in 1955. The proportion of net 
varied only from 11.7 to 12.0%, profits paid out in dividends was 
60% in 1950 and 75% in 1951, with 
later years falling between these 
percentages. In 1945, dividends were 
78% of net profits. 

In 1950-55 sales ranged from 38 
to 4.7 times the amount of investment 
in plant and equipment (less reserves 
for depreciation) for 17 single-plant 
companies, compared with 6.5% in 
1945. 

Sales of the single-plant companies 
increased by about the same percent- 
age as sales of the larger companies 
between 1950 and 1955, but net pro- 
fits declined. 

The ratio of net profits to sales was 
1.9% in 1955 compared with 2.4% 


com- 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnis, Minn. 








e . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











ST. LOUIS, 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {2 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 
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IT’S THE PLUS VALUE THAT COUNTS! 


YOUR NEAREST DOMESTIC 
LYKES OFFICE 


PLUS 


3 7 LYKES 
OVERSEAS AGENTS 


These LYKES representatives are in ad- 
dition to its own traffic and supervisor 
staff overseas. They're part of a world- 
wide organization providing the fast, 
efficient shipping you need. 156 over- 
seas ports are served by the frequent, 
regularly scheduled sailings of 54 mod- 
ern cargoliners— 

LARGEST AMERICAN FLAG FLEET 

SAILING BETWEEN 


U.S. GULF PORTS 
AND THE WORLD 
LYKES 6 TRADE ROUTES 
U. K. LINE AFRICA LINE 


CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 














LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu GRADE SPRING WHEAT FLoursS 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





For experienced, precision handling of 








Specify ''VIA GULF PORTS and LYKES!" 





Modern Passenger Accommodations 





LYKES LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, 
HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK: 
Beaumont, "Brownsville, Chica Corpus 
Christi, Dalla s, Kansas eit, Lake 
Charles, Memphis, Mobile, Port Arthur, 
St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C. 


OFFICES AND AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











111 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
smn THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
=>.) SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
S39- STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y- 

















American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








WORLD PORTS 














CARGILL@ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











TO MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT T NEED 


Easily 
Economically ° 











F Brand of Flour Enrichment 
The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
5 Base Enrichment Mixtures 


* For uniform enrichment of flour, 
i macaroni products, corn meal and 
z grits to government standards. 


* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


g 1 Sinienie Chemical. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. Py 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

t SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 7 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 

ee ee ee] 


t 
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STATES-PTL 


A new modern operation 
by old hands at Transpacific Trade 
... With these new Mariners 





Dependable service between 


NORTHWEST «+ CALIFORNIA 
and 


JAPAN ¢ PHILIPPINES « INDO-CHINA 
THAILAND « FORMOSA 
KOREA « HONG KONG + HAWAII! 


States Line-Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 


QUAKER LINE—INTERCOASTAL 


PORTLAND 1 SEATTLE 4 VANCOUVER, B. C. 
1320 S. W, Broadway 618 Second Avenue Dodwell & Co., Ltd. 
CApitol 6-2611 MAin 7500 Marine Building 
Terminal No. 1, Berth 2 Pier 46 PAcific 9242 


SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES © CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
Offices throughout the United States, Orient, Hawaii and Canada 









































Unitormity 
the priceless wr a flour 


yours always with... 


™ Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
— cookie and dough-uP flour 


COOKIE KING 
PA CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING—100% 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 








in 1950. The ratio of net profits to 
stockholders’ equity declined during 
the same period from 15.7 to 7.9%, 
compared with 11.2% in 1945. One 
of the largest of these 17 companies 
operated 2 plants in 1950-55 and only 
1 in 1945. 

The proportion of net profits paid 
out in dividends is much less for the 
single-plant companies than for the 
larger companies. 


Wage and Salary Costs 

For all bakeries reporting payroll 
information by class of employee in 
1955, wages and salaries paid to pro- 
duction employees were 42.5% of 
the total, selling and delivery employ- 
ees 45.6%, and other employees 
11.9%. 

Ingredient Costs “ 

Twelve large baking companies re- 
ported data on breakdown of ingred- 
ient costs (See Table 3). As pointed 
out earlier, total ingredient costs as 
percentage of sales declined steadily. 
During 1950-55 an average of about 
70% of the total cost of ingredients 
in bread went for flour. This propor- 
tion was quite constant in this period 
but higher than the 66% reported 
for 1945. The cost of flour used in 
bread declined from 28.1% of sales 
in 1950 to 25.3% in 1955. 

The trend in cost of other bread 
ingredients as a percentage of sales 
was downward from 12.3% in 1951 
to 10.7% in 1955, compared with 
14.5% in 1945. 

The cost of flour used in other bak- 
ery products also declined relative 
to sales. The cost of flour relative to 
total ingredient cost and sales is be- 
lieved by the researchers to be more 
representative for bread than for 
other bakery products. 

Flour accounted for a slightly smal- 
ler proportion of the total amount 
paid for bread ingredients by the 14 
single-plant companies. It is probable 
that the smaller companies baked 
more specialty breads that required 
a larger expenditure for nonflour in- 
gredients, the report states. 


Bread Formula 


The baking companies were asked 
to report typical quantities of in- 
gredients used in white pan bread and 
the number of pounds of bread made, 
per 100 pounds of flour. Data from 
20 multiplant and 28 single-plant 
companies were summarized. The 
large firms had a total of $820.8 
million of bread sales in 1955; bread 
sales of the single-plant companies 
totaled $63.8 million. 

The principal ingredients and 
average quantities for large com- 
panies were: shortening, 3.9 lb.; non- 
fat milk solids, 3.5 lb.; and sugar, 
7.9 lb. The shortening was practically 
all lard. Average quantities for the 
group of small companies’ were: 
shortening, 3.7 lb.; nonfat milk solids, 
3.7 lb.; and sugar, 6.9 lb. The number 
of pounds of bread per 100 Ib. of 
flour averaged 155 for the large com- 
panies and 160 for the small com- 
panies. There was considerable var- 
iation by companies. 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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KEEP AMERICA STRONG — The 
Western Waxide Specialty Packag- 
ing Division of Crown Zellerbach 
Corp., San Francisco, has developed 
thin red, white and blue end label 
as a public service to assist efforts 
of the baking industry to help the 
U.S. Army recruitment program. The 


end label is available in billboard 
and cut-out styles. 








Teachers Will Study 
On National Starch 
Scholarship Fund 


PLAINFIELD, N.J.—The Alfred A. 
Halden Memorial Scholarship, to as- 
sist Plainfield high school teachers 
in furthering their education, has 
been established by National Starch 
Products, Inc., which headquarters 
its research laboratories and one of 
its manufacturing plants in Plain- 
field. 

According to Frank Greenwall, 
president, a committee consisting of 
the Plainfield board of education, the 
high school principal and two teach- 
ers, together with Dr. Robert Mer- 
ritt, vice president of manufactur- 
ing at National Starch, will make 
the selection of recipients on the basis 
of ability, purpose of the graduate 
work being considered, and financiai 
need. 

The Plainfield scholarship has been 
named in honor of the late Alfred 
A. Halden, who for many years was 
manager of the Plainfield plant of 
National Starch and later executive 
vice president and a director of the 
firm. Mr. Halden was active in edu- 
cational work and, said Mr. Green- 
wall, “did much to encourage indus- 
try to accept its responsibilities in 
the field of education.” 

National Starch also awards schol- 
arships annually in the fields of engi- 
neering and chemistry at Rutgers 
University, the University of Ne- 
braska, Columbia University, Case 
Institute of Technology and North 
Carolina State College, in addition 
to scholarships in other fields at 
New York School of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University and Michigan State 
University. 





Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


« 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 


or ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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as We Are of Ours, for 
e=a4 
+4“ . ! 
To insure uniformity e¢ To increase absorption 4 rra 4 the 
To improve bakeshop performance ) 
Staff of Life” 
fait ot tir 
oH <9 You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 
Or receive better service * Or be in better hands 
. It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK : 
Flour Flour 
The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 
“In the Heart of Kansas” 
MaAarsnu & McLEnNAN Wichita, Kansas 
INCORPORATED 
MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 
Transportation Insurance on Flour VAN DUSEN HARRI NGTON 
Against ‘All Risks DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
Chicago « New York « Minneapolis GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports sascaas 
—— MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 
=] | ; | 
This company has consistently 
followed the policy of making 
good flour and selling it on its 
merits, valuing actual worth to 
the baker above all else. 
2 € 
ij 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 
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New Plant Leased 
By Durkee Foods 


In Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND — Durkee Famous 
Foods Division of the Glidden Co. has 
leased a modern one-story plant in 
the Bethlehem- Allentown area of 
Pennsylvania for the relocation of 
its Long Island spice, coconut and 
condiment production facilities. An- 
nouncement of the decision to move 





N V Algemeene Handel-en 
° e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





EAS yy Heerengracht 209 

Mi°| ap AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
aiiji |‘ 
Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport’”’ 











was made by Harvey L. Slaughter, 
vice president of Glidden and gen- 
eral manager of the Durkee division. 

Mr. Slaughter said the one-story 
plant, which contains more than 2)0,- 
000 sq. ft. of space, will be equ'pped 
with new manufacturing and process- 
ing equipment. One-story flow pro- 
duction will enable Durkee to pro- 
vide better service for its bulk busi- 
ness and the growing market for its 
consumer lines. The new plant is ex- 
pected to be ready for production 
by late fall. 

After an extensive study, Durkee 
division has relocated its oil and 
shortening facilities, formerly in the 
Long Island plant, in part at its 
Louisville, Chicago and Berkeley, 
Cal., refineries. Shortening and vege- 
table oil products sales and manag?2- 
ment will continue without change 
throughout the Eastern Seaboard. 








A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 











Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 


LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovENTRY,’’ London 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 





Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. | 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 











Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “‘AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 8 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘Grainistic,” London 





ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 


Cable Address: ‘DoRFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


2} Broadway New York 4, New York 














DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 








Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KL. OUR onesie 


410 Wilford Building 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 


FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 
Monumental Building 
6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 339, ILL. 








E. J. BURKE 








GILBERT JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. = Baltimore 1-0338 











Va Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 














33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. | 


The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1-3362 








21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrise, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











N. V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE &€ SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
‘AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: ‘‘Bejenes,”’ 


COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE ‘* 


Rotterdam; ‘‘Avanti,’’* Antwerp 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











Geena 
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NEW PLANT OPENED—The Union Machinery Co., a subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., recently opened a new bakery equipment plant 
in Richmond, Va. The opening included an open house at which representa- 
tives of the baking industry, the allied trades and Richmond civic organi- 
zations were given a tour of the plant and a demonstration of its machinery. 
In the picture at the left T. R. Stevens, manager of the continuous mixing 
sales department, explains some of the fine points of a mixer at the official 
opening of the new plant. Others in photo are, from the left, Richard C. 
Storey, vice president of AMF bakery machinery; F. Henry Garber, mayor 
of Richmond; and Walter Nissen, vice president of the John J. Nissen Baking 
Co., Inc., Portland, Maine. At the right John E. Morrill, president of Union 
Machinery, checks a run of frankfurter rolls turned out by an AMF machine 
prior to the official opening. The machine pictured is capable of automatically 
preparing for baking 16,800 rolls an hour. 


Union Machinery Opens New Bakery 
Equipment Plant at Richmond 


RICHMOND, VA.—More than 500 
Virginia and Richmond civic and in- 
dustrial leaders, baking industry ex- 
ecutives, and employees and their 
friends participated in the recent offi- 
cial opening of Union Machinery Co.’s 
new plant here. Union Machinery is a 


GRAIN SERVICE > 
Grewwnerte 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 


Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha i" amma 
Minneapolis ~~ 
Buffalo Houston 
Toledo Ft, Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA =|. 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















subsidiary of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 


The executives and civic leaders, 
headed by Dr. Raymond V. Long, di- 
rector of the Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, representing 
Gov. Stanley and the State of Vir- 
ginia, and Mayor F. Henry Garber of 
Richmond took a guided tour of the 
72,000 sq. ft. plant. The tour featured 
working models of AMF-Union roll- 
making equipment. 

Following the guided tours of the 
new plant, guests were taken to the 
Country Club of Virginia where a 
special luncheon was served. 


At the luncheon, John E. Morrill, 
president of Union Machinery, gave a 
short talk. He said that the chang- 
ing eating habits of people since the 
war have helped build a tremendous 
national demand for rolls and buns. 


“People eat more informally, at 
outdoor grills, drive-in movies, road- 
side restaurants, and motels. They 
eat oftener, spend less time at the 
table, and there is more ‘impulse eat- 
ing,’ ‘walking-around eating,’ and 
snacking while watching TV,” said 
Mr. Morrill. 

As an example of this demand, Mr. 
Morrill said that, according to a U.S. 
Census Bureau report, the production 
of rolls between 1947 and 1954 in- 
creased 60% in poundage and almost 
100% in value. 

The 72,000 sq. ft. plant consists 
of engineering and general offices, a 
complete machine shop, and ware- 
house space. Union Machinery Co. 
moved its headquarters and principal 
operations here from Joliet, Ill. 

Union Machinery employees, their 
families and friends, and key manage- 
ment people from Richmond area 
bakeries gathered at the plant in the 
evening for plant tours, exhibits and 
a buffet supper. The guests were also 
given realistic-looking hamburger 
sandwiches made of soap, which were 
featured in a recent roll machinery 
promotion campaign, and baskets of 
hamburger and frankfurter rolls. 








FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





SUPERLATIVE 


Continues to maintain 
its reputation for quality 





and uniformity 


SINCE 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE dl 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 


























7, 
"THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 
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GRAIN CORPORATION 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. 


P.O. Box 420 


Samuel Muir 


Manager 







Manager 
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TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ADams 7-3316 


AMARILLO 


Robert Yeager 


DRake 3-0936 


June 18, 1957 





A famous violinist, on a trip to 
Africa, became so enchanted by the 
beauty of the jungle he was moved 
to improvise a concert right on the 
spot. As he stood there playing, a 
hungry lion spotted him. The beast 
was set to jump but the lovely music 
stopped him. Soon tigers, elephants 
and other animals of the jungle, all 
carried away by the strains of the 
beautiful violin composition, formed 
an entranced ring around the mu- 
sician. 

Suddenly, without any warning, a 
panther appeared, made a flying leap 
at the violinist and savagely de- 
voured him. The assemblage was 


horrified. “Why, you unfeeling 
beast!”” exclaimed the lion. ‘“We’ll 
never hear such beautiful music 


again! Why on earth did you do it?” 
The panther cupped a paw to his 
ear. “Ehhh?” he croaked. 


o¢¢ ¢ 


What a secretary should say on 
the telephone in the morning: 

He hasn’t come in yet. 

He should get here any minute. 

He just called in and said he’d be 
a little late. 

He was here but he had to leave 
right away. 

He has gone to lunch. 
—in the afternoon: 

He should get here any minute. 

He hasn’t come back yet. 

He is somewhere in the building. 

His hat is here. 

Yes, he was here but he had to 
leave right away. 

I don’t know if he’ll be back again 
today. 

No, he won’t be back any more 


today. 
¢¢ ¢ 
A 6th-grade pupil was experienc- 
ing more and more difficulty with 


arithmetic. “I want to give it up, 
pop,” he pleaded. “It ain’t no use 
anyway.” 


The father was properly horrified. 
“No use!” he exclaimed. “Do you 
want to grow up an ignoramus and 
not 1._ able to figure football scores, 
batting averages and racetrack 


odds ?” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Then there was the fellow who 
could trace his ancestry back to the 
Boston tea party. His great grand- 
ma was the last bag thrown over- 


board. 
¢?¢ ¢ 


To a tourist in a mountainous re- 
gion a guide remarked, “There’s a 
glorious echo around here, but you 
have to shout very loud. Now you 
just yell, ‘Two bottles of beer!’” The 
tourist shouted, then listened intent- 
ly. “Don’t hear any echo,” he said 
at last. “Oh, well,” replied the guide, 
“here comes the bartender with the 
2 bottles of beer, anyway.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A truck driver pulled up alongside 
one of those tiny foreign sports cars, 
stalled on the highway, and poked 
his head out. 

“What’sa trouble, pal?’ he asked. 
“Need a new flint?” 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Enid, Ok- 
lahoma. 9,100 cwts. daily 
capacity. 2,475,000 bu. mill el- 
evator storage. 
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PILLSBURY MILLS INC. a eS. 
GETS UNIFORM PRODUCTS, a’ ill : 
TIME AFTER TIME, FROM . @. 


W&T Flour Treatment 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. with mills throughout the United States 
and Canada uses rigid quality controls to secure product uniform- 
ity in all markets. It also uses Wallace & Tiernan’s technical assist- 
ance and experience to help produce this uniformity. 





Dyox® machine being set by Enid mill employee. This | 

unit generates chlorine dioxide gas which is metered 

7 z . to individual flour streams as a gas, not a liquid. 

Wallace & Tiernan offers an integrated flour processing serv- To the right are Beta Chlora® Control units for pin- 
ice: Dyox® and Beta Chlora® control units—-NA Feeders— pated een oF ae Gee 
Novadelox®—and the plus factor of Wallace & Tiernan service, 
available at all times not only for routine checking and mainte- 

—— | nance, but for help in solving flour processing problems. With 
“one-roof” responsibility —manufacture, installation, service by a 
single management, directing a staff of experts— Wallace & Tier- 
nan is geared to the needs of the flour milling industry. 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. is only one of the many milling compan- 
ies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION : be 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED Hopper of W&T Heavy Duty NA Feeder being filled. 








These feeders are used for the accurate application of 
25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY “N-RICHMENT-A”@® and Novadelox ®, the pioneer 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES flour bleaching powder for optimum color removal and 


best color dress, 














Piping hot from the oven 































...0,400 years ago! 


You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 


But here is the most remarkable fact of all—the art of 
milling and baking has never stood still. Today’s loaf is 
better bread than our fathers ate, just 25 or 30 years ago. 


General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will be 
better than today’s—good as it is. That’s why General 
Mills research department spends thousands of man- 
hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 
better flour and better bread. 













General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 




















